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THE HALLUCINOGENIC MUSHROOMS 


By Valentina P. Wasson and R. Gordon Wasson 


& ARE SOMETIMES ASKED how it 
W happened that we “discovered” 
the hallucinogenic mushrooms of Mex- 
‘co, We didn’t discover them, of course. 
The Indians discovered them, thou- 
sands of years ago. The Indians ot 
southern Mexico, who are mycophiles, 
possess an extraordinary empirical 
knowledge of the properties of mush- 
rooms. As for the hallucinogenic spe- 
cies, their use, we believe, has been dis- 
tinctive of the upland peoples of Meso- 
America as far back as archaeology can 
enlighten us, and doubtless much fur- 
ther back than that. 

In fact, it is a question whether the 
use of the mushroom is an autochtho- 
nous trait of Meso-America or whether 
it is a common heritage of the peoples 
of the Pacific basin. We know that such 
mushrooms are still used by the Kuma 
people of New Guinea, by hill tribes of 
Borneo, and by the natives of the Siber- 
ian coast between Kamchatka and the 
Bering Straits. ‘here are tantalizing 
suggestions that the secret was pos- 
sessed by the Polynesians, the Chinese, 
and the peoples of India. 

No, we did not discover the hallu- 
cinogenic mushrooms. We did not even 
discover their use by the Indians of 
After the first flush of the 
Conquest, when the Spaniards, alive to 
the drama of the shock of the two 
civilizations, were recording all that 
they saw and heard in New Spain, they 
reported the adoration of vision-produc- 
ing mushrooms by the natives. We have 
assembled a score of early writers who 
speak of them. But their descriptions 
hardly help us to identify the kinds of 
mushrooms that were so used. The 
ethnographer Bernardino de Sahagun 
speaks of them as black little mush- 
rooms that grow beneath the grass in 
field or moor; and again he says that 
they “are round, have a long stem that 
is thin and round. . .They taste bad, 
hurt the throat, and inebriate.” For 
another author they are woodland 
mushrooms. According to a third, so 
bad is the taste that the Indians follow 
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them up with a drink or with honey. 
Francisco Hernandez, a botanist, speaks 
ot three kinds: the first is reddish, 
acrid, ‘‘of a not displeasing smell,” and 
provokes uncontrollable laughter; the 
second makes the eater see all kinds of 
visions; and the third kind, tawny and 
somewhat acrid, is sought after by the 
principal people. Juan de Cérdoba in 
his Zapotec lexicon (1571) defines 
nocuana peneeche as an inebriating 
mushroom that grows in trees. Finally, 
Jacinto de la Serna in the early seven- 
teenth century says that they are red, 
and again that they are small and 
golden and grow in the mountains.! 

What are we to make of this testi- 
mony? We find a consensus that the 
mushrooms are bitter, and clearly there 
are several species. That is all. In the 
sixteenth century the science of mycol- 
ogy had not been born, and Dioscorides, 
the first century Greek, was still the 
chief authority. We look in vain for 
illustrations to help us. Hernandez 
speaks of his drawings, but they were 
apparently lost in a fire. We_ possess 
only two illustrations, and they are of 
more interest anthropologically than 
mycologically. 

‘There followed a silence of centuries. 
‘Vhe hallucinogenic mushrooms are for- 
gotten of everyone, save the Indians. 
Prescott ignores them deliberately, 
deftly excising them from his source as 
he tells us of the festivities that at- 
tended the beginning of Montezuma’s 
reign.2. Only -a handful of scholars 
knew they had ever existed, and a few 
of them mentioned the mushrooms in 
the books that they wrote for other 
scholars to read.® 

Then a strange thing happened. In 
May 1915 an American ethno-botanist 
ot established reputation, William E. 
Safford, read a paper before the Bo- 
tanical Society of Washington declar- 
ing that the old writers had made a 
mistake, and that there were never any 
hallucinogenic mushrooms. Patroniz- 
ingly, he speaks of the Spanish “padres” 
who had mistaken the “mescal buttons” 


of peyote for mushrooms. This was no 
half-hearted effort on Safford’s part, 
no tentative surmise aimed at eliciting 
comment. When his paper was_ pub- 
lished in the “Journal of Heredity” in 
July of that year, it was seen to be a 
major effort, supported by quotations 
trom the old authors, by photographs, 
and by the negative results of his own 
inquiries in the Southwest of the United 
States and northern Mexico. He was 
categorical, leaving himself no loophole 
tor escape. We find no indication that 
Safford ever learned of his mistake. He 
died in January 1926, and in late 1921 
he had stood on his previous position.4 

How did Safford go so wrong? He 
looked for the mushrooms in the wrong 
place, misled by an ambiguous passage 
in Sahagun that he had misread. Saha- 
gun says that the Indians of the north 
had their peyote, just as we [in the 
south, where Sahagun was] have our 
mushrooms. Naturally Saftord, putting 
a wrong construction on the Spanish 
text and looking for the mushrooms in 
the north, found none. Futhermore, he 
was not familiar with the wealth of 
source material that has come to light 
since then. He quotes from only three 
of the old authors, whereas we have 
assembled twenty who speak of them. 
Kven so, he might have surmised that 
both Spaniards and Indians could tell 
a mushroom when they saw one, and 
that the Indians were using a Nahuatl 
word, meaning ‘“‘mush- 
Kew in Safford’s audience had 
ever heard of the divine mushrooms of 
Mexico, and now they heard of them 
only to be apprized that they had never 
existed. It was an easy victory for him. 

Safford’s contribution to ethno-mycol- 
ogy apparently drew no fire, not even 
in’ Mexico. But in 1919 a Mexican 
physician, Dr. Blas Pablo Reko, born 
in Austria of Slavic blood, got wind 
for the first time that mushrooms were 
still being used in medico-religious cere- 
monies. He asserted his faith in the old 
writers in a Spanish rendering of teo- 
nanacatl that he included in a list of 
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Nahuatl botanical terms published in 
that year. In 1923 he took direct issue 
with Safford in a private letter that 
still survives. He said that the mush- 
rvoms were black and grew in animal 
manure.®> But Reko failed to enlist the 
attention of the learned world. 

In 1936 there appeared in Stuttgart 
a little book, Magische Gifte, by one 
who styled himself “Prof. Victor A. 
Reko, Member of the Academy ot 
Sciences, Mexico.” “‘Vhis Reko, a jour- 
nalist and anything but a scientist, was 
first cousin to Blas Pablo. He asserted 
the existence of the divine mushrooms 
and was so bold as to give them, sight 
unseen, a hypothetical name, Amanita 
muscaria, var. mexicana. Victor Reko’s 
book attracted attention and went 
through several editions, the third ap- 
pearing in 1949, German scientific cir- 
cles accepted the author at face value, 
and we have seen in sober German 
scientific journals confident reterences 
to his ghost species! Yet in the very 
vear of publication Victor's guess proved 
wrong. The distinguished anthropolo- 
gist, Robert J. Weitlaner, of Austrian 
birth also, while visiting the Mlazatec 
town of Huautla de Jimenez, in the 
northern corner of the state of Oaxaca, 
came upon some of the mushrooms— 
the first white man in modern times 
to handle them. He sent them to Blas 
Pablo Reko, and Reko sent them to 
Harvard University.© Vhey arrived in 
bad condition, and all the mycologists 
could do was to identify them as _ be- 
longing to the genus Panaeolus. Vhey 
were definitely not an amanita. In 1937 
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and 1938 we find a botanist at Harvard, 
Richard 
thropologist at Yale, Weston La Barre, 
publishing papers in which, at long last, 
they took direct issue with Saftord.’ It 
was Reko’s insistence that led Schultes 


Evans Schultes, and an an- 


to review the classic Spanish authors. 

In July 1938 Schultes with Blas 
Pablo Reko visited Huautla on a field 
trip. In the course of their collecting, 
they obtained that 
described to them as the = divinatory 
species, and later Dr. David Linder at 
Harvard confirmed Schulte’s identifica- 
tion: Panaeolus campanulatus Linn. var. 
sphinctrinus (Fries) Bresadola. ‘There 
can be no question as to this identifica- 


mushrooms were 


tion: in 1956 a specimen, being still in 
existence, was sent to Paris, where Pro- 
tessor Roger Heim confirmed the earlier 
findings. Unfortunately, Schultes did 
not see the specimens consumed by a 
curandero pertorming his office, and be- 
cause of the paucity of the mycological 
material collected, neither Schultes nor 
Reko ate the mushrooms while still in 
Huautla. Schultes states expressly that 
“in my two visits to the Mazatec coun- 
try narcotic mushrooms other than Pan- 
acolus campanulatus var. sphinctrinus 
were not found in use in divination,” 
but trom natives’ reports, he was confi- 
dent that other species and even genera 
were current.* 

Some time later Dr. Rolf Singer, 
going over Schultes’ collections, recog- 
nized among them a specimen of Stro- 
pharia cubensis Earle, which he chose 
to call a Psilocybe, and on the strength 
ot Schultes’ field notes, Singer in 1951 
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included a single sentence in his com- 
prehensive work on the Agaricales 
reading as follows: “At least one = 
cies [of Psilocybe| is used as a drug 
in Mexico (causing a temporary nar. 
cotic state of hilarity) but is poisonoys 
when used in excess.”’? How near Singer 
came to a major discovery! Unfor. 
tunately he tailed to identity the species 
nor did he link its use to particulay 
ethnic groups in Mexico's heterogene. 
ous population, nor did he dwell on the 
religious role played by the mushroom 
and its application in the daily life of 
the Indians. “The mushroom is any. 
thing but a narcotic, and there is yet ad 
proot that it can have deleterious ef. 
tects. Singer left his readers in the dark 
as to whether his provocative sentence 
was based on his personal observations. 
The fact is that he failed to follow uw 
his hearsay information until after Dr, 
Roger Heim and we had published our 
findings, whereupon in a matter of 
weeks he hurried trom “Lucaman to 
Oaxaca, and there in the field we first 
had the pleasure of encountering him 
in July 1957. 

In Huautla Schultes and Reko ran into 
another field party. The promising young 
anthropologist Jean Bassett Johnson 
was there, accompanied by Bernard Be. 
van, Irmgard Weitlaner (daughter ot 
Robert J. Weitlaner),and Louise La 
caud. Johnson’s party succeeded, on the 
night of July 16, in attending the mush- 
room ceremony, which Johnson later 
described in an anthropological paper 
published in Sweden.'’ ‘here was no 
singing and apparently no member ot 
Johnson's party was invited to share in 
eating the mushrooms. ‘The divination 
rite was the one in which grains of corn 
are cast and interpreted. In 1953 we 
witnessed the same rite, this time with 
Weitlaner, and we are in a position to 
confirm Johnson’s account. 

‘The secret of the divine mushrooms 
about to be discovered when 
World War II supervened. Johnson 
was destined to lose his life in it, and 
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Schultes was diverted for many years 
to the upper Amazon to work on the 
native rubber of that region. Since the 
war, apart from our expeditions, there 
has been little to report. In 1945 Blas 


The adoration of the mushroom. Maria Sab 
ina, curandera of the Mazatec village o 
Huautla de Jiménez, worshipping the mush: 
room before she eats it in the course of the 
mushroom rite. 
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Pablo Reko published his Mitobotanica 
Zapoteca in which he reiterated his be- 
lief in the mushrooms, recorded their 
use among the Indians of the Mazatec, 
Chinantec, and Zapotec tribes, and 
made bold to guess at their identity. 
Dr. Reko died in 1953, an honest, dili- 
gent, enthusiastic worker in the fields 
of anthropology and ethno - botany, 
whose contributions never carried con- 
viction because of his fantastic theories 
and bad philology. His cousin Victor 
had died some years earlier. In 1954 
there appeared in Mexico City a small 
volume, Las Plantas Fantasticas de Me- 
xico, by F. Guerra and H. Olivera, an 
uncritical and incomplete compilation 
of earlier authors, in which Schultes’s 
mushrooms occupied first place. 

All these details of ethno-mycological 
history, when spelled out as we have 
done it, sound more impressive than 
they are. The essential documents about 
the hallucinogenic mushrooms can_ be 
read in an hour: the quotations from 
the old writers, Johnson’s report, and 
Schultes’s papers. 

We had been pursuing our inquiries 
into the role of mushrooms in the cul- 
tural history ot the Old World for 
many years. We had found indications 
in the etymology of the names of mush- 
rooms and in folklore, as well as in 
contemporary attitudes toward ‘“‘toad- 
stools,’ that at one time mushrooms 
had played a part in our ancestors’ 
religious beliefs. At this point, in Sep- 
tember, 1952, in almost the same mail, 
we received two communications, one 
trom Robert Graves in Majorca and 
the other from Hans Mardersteig in 
Verona, alerting us to the peculiar 
place of mushrooms in the Meso-Amer- 
ican cultures. We had known nothing 
before then of the indigenous cultures 
of that region. Quickly we got in touch 
with Gordon Ekholm of the American 
Museum of Natural History and Rich- 
ard Evans Schultes of the Botanical 
Museum at Harvard. Schultes told us 
to communicate with Blas Pablo Reko, 
who passed us on to Miss Eunice V. 
Pike of the Summer School of Lingu- 
istics, and then died. Miss Pike, a 
student of the Mazatec language, had 
lived in the Mazatec country off and on 
for many years, and she proved of in- 
valuable help in guiding our footsteps. 
Meanwhile we assembled what little 
had been written on the subject. 

To make a long story short, we have 
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Top. The “idolatry” of the mushroom, through 
the eyes of the sixteenth century Spanish il- 
luminator. From Florentine Codex of Sahagun. 


Center. An Indian's conception of the mush- 
room. The God of the Underworld speaks 
through an Aztec who is eating the mush- 
rooms. From Magliobecchiano ms. 


Right. ‘‘“Mushroom stones.’ Two examples of 
earliest type of Highland Maya stones. Left, 
a frog or toad associated with ‘‘toadstool;” 
right, a jaguar with geometrical design. 
These stones date from B.C. 500 to B.C. 1500. 








This mushroom, Psilocybe mexicana Heim, and the mushrooms on page 5, are used for divination 


visited the Indian country of Mexico 
every year since 1953, especially the 
hill country of Oaxaca and the Valley 
of Mexico. By now we have attended 
many sessions conducted by shamans in 
which mushrooms have been used. We 
were able to confirm Johnson's obser- 
vations of 1938. We were the first to 
attend a sung performance, lasting most 
of the night. We were the first to eat 
the mushrooms, which we have now 
done on the 
course of the rite and by ourselves. We 


numerous occasions, in 
were the first to report in detail our 
including an account of the 
hallucinations that the 
cause.!! “Thanks to the brilliant work 
of our photographer, Allan B. Rich- 
ardson, we were able to get a complete 
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photographic record of the rite, and 
were first to record the event on tape, 
which is now available commercially.’ 
Most important of all, we were able to 
enlist the cooperation of Professor Roger 
Heim, dean of French mycologists, who 
1956 and 


fixed the identity for the first time 


came to Mexico with us in 


ot seven kinds of mushrooms that are 
used for divination, belonging to three 
genera. Four of them are species new 
to sqience, two of them are new varie- 
ties of a species already known, and 
the seventh is a species first described 
by Earle in 1906, from specimens found 
in. Cuba. Heim has dul 
announced his discoveries in Comptes 
rendus submitted to the dcademie des 
Sciences and published also in the Revue 
de Mycologie."° 

Unlike Schultes and Weitlaner, we 
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tailed to tind a Panaeolus in use for 
divination, and three curanderos—two 
in Huautla and one in Yaitépec, Dis- 
trito de Juquila — rejected the var. 
sphinctrinus when we submitted it to 
them. ‘They sniffed at it, tasted it, and 
said no. But let us not jump to conclu- 
sions. [he psychogenic effects of certain 
species, of Panaeolus, until now not 
firmly identified, though distinct from 
the effects of our species, are well sup- 
ported in mycological records. Further- 
more, in the indigenous cultures of 
Mexico, where the cultural heritage 
is preserved solely in the oral tradition 
and the use of the mushrooms is sur- 
rounded by secrecy and steeped in mana, 
there appear to be different traditions in 
every tribe, and within the tribe in every 
village, and even family traditions with- 
in the village handed on from parent to 
child in the curandero’s family, with 
different names for the mushrooms, dif- 
ferent tabus, and different practices (in 
some respects) in the ritual. Not all the 
mushrooms that we found in use among 
the curanderos of Huautla, for example, 
were known to all the curanderos in 
that town. While it is possible that 
Schultes’s purveyors may have deceived 
him, either intentionally or unintention- 
ally, it would not be safe to assert that 
this happened. Panaeolus campanulatus 
var. sphinctrinus superficially resembles 
Psilocybe mexicana, trom which, how- 
ever, it can be easily distinguished by 
smell and taste. 

In the progress of knowledge, a cer- 
tain interest always attaches to the 
reasons why a discovery is made at a 
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in Huautla. 


particular time and place and by par- 
ticular persons. Why was it that we. 
a pediatrician and a banker in New 
York, made an ethno-mycological dis- 


covery of some importance in Meso- 
America? Seemingly, nothing could 
have been further trom our course, 


Why hadn't the mushrooms been pre- 
viously identified and their hallucino- 
genic effects described, and why were 
they finally run to earth by us, of all 
people ? 

Mushrooms are the. stepchild of 
science. [hey have never attracted their 
share of scientific talent. ‘hus it comes 
to pass that in Mexico where, for ex- 
ample, medicine has attracted many 
brilliant workers, until now there have 
been no native mycologists. Further- 
more, the mushroom cult is an anthro- 
pological phenomenon, and one must 
be both anthropologist and mycologist 
to enter into the spirit of this thing. The 
foreign mycologists, who have made 
forays into Mexico, have not been 
equally interested in the anthropological 
of their Not all of 
them are eager to eat the divine mush- 


aspects science. 
room in a midnight communion. Yet 
for the study of the religious beliefs of 
Meso-America a willingness to partt 
cipate in their secret ceremonies Is es 
sential. Spaniards and Englishmen by 
cultural inheritance are mycophobes, 
and the tabu that hangs over mush- 
rooms is enough to make many mycolo- 
gists of those nations retch at the 
thought of eating a detestable Psilo- 
cybe. Vhe tabu is a living tabu and so 
much a part of their unconscious nature 
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that it seems natural for them to have 
a stomach upset on consuming a mush- 
room, in the same way that an orthodox 
Moslem retches at the thought of eat- 
ing pork. Yet, even so, Schultes and 
Reko were on the brink of the sensa- 
tional discovery when the war inter- 
rupted their activities: one more field 
trip in the rainy season might have 
been enough. | 

We had been pursuing as an avoca- 
tion our ethnomycological studies for 
more than twenty years, when we first 
learned of the religious role of mush- 
rooms in Meso-America. We had made 
three field trips before we succeeded in 
breaking through the native reserve of 
the Indians and attended a sung service 
of the curandera Maria Sabina. At an 
early date we enlisted the interest of 
Roger Heim in our work. Professor 
Heim is the director of the Laboratoire 
de Cryptogamie of the Museum Nati- 
onal d'Histoire Naturelle, and he has 
concentrated his attention on the tropi- 
cal fungi. He is also alive to the value 
of the humanities, writing with the 
grace of a man of letters. The scientist 
who is at home in humane letters is 
possibly more common in the Old 
World than the New. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Heim is a mycologist and a 
mycophagist: in the field his collections 
for the Muséum National are rivalled 
by his collections for the skillet. (We 
shall never forget an omelette of laqués 
[Laccaria laccata (Scopoli ex Fries) 
Berkeley and Broome] that he pre- 
pared, on August 1, 1956, after a day’s 
hard collecting, in the neighborhood of 
Yaitepec, near Juquila in the Chatino 


country.) From the beginning, he en- 
tered into our pursuit of the divine 
mushroom of Mexico with passionate 
interest. When we were ready for him, 
he joined us in the field. We hold that 
our meeting with Professor Heim was 
our greatest stroke of good fortune. He 
more than fulfilled the promise of our 
discoveries. 

We have taken the first big step 
torward, but it is only a first step. As 
we advance, the horizons on all sides 
keep receding. “he chemists must iso- 
late the active agent, define its proper- 
ties, give us the molecular structure, 





Conocybe siligineoides Heim 


and synthesize it. The medical investi- 
gators will study ways to utilize it, 
presumably as a tool in psychiatric re- 
search. The anthropologists of Meso- 
America will, ultimately, vouchsafe to 
tell us how widespread is the use of the 
mushroom, and pin down for each re- 
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Psilocybe caerulescens Murrill var. mazate- 
corum Heim — the “landslide mushroom.” 


gion the emotions and beliefs associated 
with it. Helped by the archeologists, 
they will say how deep into the past 
the cultural trait can be discerned. The 
mycologists have their hands full to 
classify yet other species that the In- 
dians in Mexico may employ. Beyond 
all this, there remains the great ques- 
tion: how widespread was the diffusion 
among the world’s primitive peoples of 
the hallucinogenic mushrooms, and 
what was their role in the origins of 
the religious idea? For we suspect that 
in the hallucinogenic mushroom we 
have hit upon one of archaic man’s 
divine Mediators. 


In the order cited the authors are: 


1. Sahaguan, Bernardino de: Historia General 
de las Cosas de Nueva Espaita, bk. xi. 
chap. 7, para. 1; bk. ix, chap. 8; 

Tezozomoc Hernando Alvarado: Cronica Mex- 
icana, chap. Ixxxvii; 

Motolinia (Toribio de Benavente): Historia 
de los Indios de la Nueva Espaita, tratado 
1, chap. 2; 

Hernandez, Francisco: Historia Plantarum 
Novae Hispaniae, bk. ix, chap. xcv; 

Serna, Jacinto de la: Manuel de Ministros 
de Indios & .. ., chap. iv, sec. 3. 


2. Prescott, W. H.: Conquest of Mexico, bk. ii, 
chap. 6. 


3. See e.g. the following: 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe: The Native Races, 
1874-6, vol. ii, p. 360; 

Bourke, John Gregory: Scatologic Rites of 
All Nations, 1891, pp. 89-91; 

Flores, Francisco: Historia de la Medicina 
de Mexico, 1886-1888, vol. i. p. 55; on p. 
258 the divine mushroom is listed as one 
of many aphrodisiacs. 

Orozco y Berra, Manuel: Historia Antigua y 
de la Conquista de México, 1880, vol. iii, 
p. 437. 

Siméon Rémi: Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Nahuatl, 1885, under the entries nanacatl 
and teonanactl. 

4. See “‘Peyote, the Narcotic Mescal Button of 
the Indians,”’ Journal of the American Medi- 
eal Association, Oct. 15, 1921. 

5. Reko, Blas Pablo: Mitobotanica Zapoteca, 
1945, published by himself, pp. 14, 44, 53, 
95; El México Antiguo, Dec. 1919, vol. 1, No. 
5. ““De los Nombres Botanicos Aztecos,”’ pp. 
113-157, entry under nanacatl. We have not 
seen the letter but it is quoted in Schultes, 
Richard Evans: “The identification of teo- 
nanacatl, a narcotic basidiomycete of the Az- 
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The Lady Petre Pear tree near John Bar- 
tram’s home. Picture taken in 1904 


THE LADY PETRE 
PEAR TREE 


By Francis D. West 


oe OF THE GARDEN JOURNAL 
who have followed with interest, 
as I have, the articles by Mrs. Winitred 
Notman Prince on “John Bartram and 
Thorndon Park” in the September- 
October and November - December 
numbers, may be interested in the fol- 
lowing excerpts of letters that passed 
between Bartram and Collinson, and 
also to learn about the Lady Petre pear 
tree which was planted about 1737. 
The pear tree lived until the spring of 
1931, about one hundred and ninety- 
four years, when it died and was re- 
moved. At the time there were three 
pears still clinging to it. | saw the tree 
in the early nineteen hundreds; it was 
then still in fair condition but showed 
signs of failing, some of the smaller 
branches were dead. 

Lord Petre was first mentioned in 
Peter Collinson’s letters to John Bar- 
tram in 1735-1736. Collinson wrote 
January 24, 1735: “I design to make 
a present of a part of those seeds to a 
very curious person. I hope to procure 
thee some present for thy trouble in 
collecting.”” On February 20, 1735, he 
wrote: ‘““When I have settled with our 
noble friend who takes all cargo to his 
own account I will advise thee of the 


balance.” On March 1, 1735: “My 


noble friend desires to continue the 
same collections send the same sorts 
over again and what new ones happen 
in thy way.” Under date of March 12, 
1735, Lord Petre is mentioned by name 
as Bartram’s employer. 

In a letter dated Sept. 12, 1739, Col- 
linson, evidently in a reply to Bartram’s 
question as to what to send to Lady 
Petre in appreciation for her interest 
and gifts, suggested a humming bird’s 
nest with eggs. 

Lord Petre was Bartram’s best pa- 
tron. Collinson wrote September 1, 
1741: ““Vhe trees and shrubs raised 
from thy first seeds are grown to great 
maturity. Last year Lord Petre planted 
out about ten thousand Americans 
which, being mixed at the same time 
with about twenty thousand Europeans 
and some Asians, make a very beautiful 
appearance, great art and skill being 
shown in consulting every one’s par- 
ticular growth, and well blending the 
variety of greens, dark green being a 
great foil to the lighter ones and bluish 
green to vellow ones, and those trees 
that have their bark and back of their 
leaves of white or silver make a beauti- 
ful contrast with the others. 

“The whole is planted in thickets 
and clumps and, with these mixtures 
are perfectly picturesque and have a 
delightful effect. This will give thee a 
faint idea of the method Lord Petre 
plants in which has not been so happily 
executed by any and indeed they want 
the materials whilst his lordship has 
them in plenty. His nursery being fully 
stocked with flowering shrubs of all 
sorts that can be procured, with these 
he borders all his plantations, and he 
continues annually raising from seed 
and layering, budding, grafting, that 
twenty thousand are hardly missed out 
of his nurseries. 

“When I walk amongst them one 
cannot help thinking he is in North 
American thickets, there are such quan- 
tities. But to be at his table one would 
think South America was really there 
—to see a servant come in every day 
with ten or a dozen Pine Apples—as 
much as he can carry. I am lately come 
from thence quite cloyed with them. 
Thee will think I talk figuratively 
when {1 tell thee that his Pine Apple 
stove is sixty feet long and twenty feet 
wide and height proportionately and I 
further tell thee that his Guavas, Pa- 
paws, Ginger and Limes are in such 


1 Spey 


plenty that yearly he makes abundance 
of wet sweet meats of his own growth 
that serves his table and makes presen 
to his friends. I never saw or tasted 
from Barbados finer nor better cured, 
but then these trees grow in beds jp 
houses some twenty, some thirty fee 
high. It is really wonderful to see how 
nature is helped and imitated by ar 
but besides his collection of West and 
Kast India plants is beyond thy imag. 
nation here. [ must end because it js 
endless to mention the great variety of 
contrivances in his gardens to produce 
all fruits and plants in the greates 
perfection.” 

Collinson wrote Bartram the day 
Lord Petre died, July 2, 1742: “] 
can’t express the concern of mind I am 
under, on so many accounts I have 
lost a friend my brother. ‘The man | 
loved and was dearer to me than all 
men is no more.” 

On December 18, 1742, Bartram 
wrote Collinson: “I suppose the death 
of our dear friend Lord Petre will dis- 
courage distant travels and our Ameri- 
cans have not zeal enough to encourage 
of this kind at their ex- 
Bartram had just returned 
from a trip up the Hudson to call on 
Cadwallader Colden. Fortunately, Col- 
linson was able to interest others and 
later Lord Petre’s son, the new Lord 
Petre, continued ordering through Col- 
linson. 

The Lady Petre pear tree is not 
mentioned in the correspondence until 
October 23, 1763, when Bartram wrote 
“7 am heartily glad that young Lord 
Petre is possessed of the botanical taste 
of his father. | wish he may resemble 
him in Virtue. | have intended to in- 
quire after him and his mother in every 
late letter. 

“The pear raised from seed _ hath 
borne a number of the finest relished 
fruit, | think a better is not in the 
world.” 

‘To which Collinson replied on Janu- 
ary 1, 1764: “It has been my patience 
to wait but my pleasure to hear of the 
delicious pear raised from Lady Petre’s 
seed, but the dear lady has gone to rest. 

‘What I am pursuaded will prevent 
its dropping fruit, if some quinces were 
planted in the lower part of thy garden 
near the spring and graft them with 
the pear, it ameliorates the fruit. By ex- 
perience all our pears are grafted on 


discoveries 
pence. 
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Evolution of Gardens 


GARDENS THROUGH THE AGES 

NCE I WAS DIGGING some wild 
O plants in Wisconsin for trans- 
planting to a garden in New York. It 
does not now matter what they were, 
only that they had attractive flowers 
and handsome foliage. My eftorts oc- 
casioned much curiosity and some deri- 
sion among the people of that place. 
“What did 1 want with those things?” 
| was asked, ‘“—they’re just weeds.” 

It proved impossible to convince these 
persons that all the plants of gardens 
were “weeds” once, or descended from 
weeds (if by ‘““weeds” we mean, as they 
did, any plants growing without culti- 
vation). If they gave a grudging assent 
to the principle, they could not admit 
that those weeds, so familiar in their 
own roadsides, could ever be of any 
value. Yet their own crops, not to men- 
tion their few ornamental plants, came 
from plants which grew wild without 
human attention. 

Most of the history of cultivated 
plants is lost in the dim ages before man 
made records of his life and achieve- 
ments. Some human creature, perhaps 
going clad in skins and armed only 
with rough implements of wood and 
stone, once took the unprecedented, 
highly imaginative and, to his fellows, 
probably astonishing and ridiculous step 
of transplanting a wild grass or its 
seed or a young fruit tree to a place 
near his dwelling and watching over its 
growth ; supplying it with water, keep- 
ing it from being submerged in the rank 
growth of unwanted plants; subse- 
quently harvesting a crop for his pri- 
vate use, to the envy of the tribe. This 
may have happened a hundred thousand 
years ago, or more. It may have hap- 
pened many times, in different places, 
with different kinds of plants. In_his- 
toric times it has happened again and 
again, and the process still continues. 
Indeed, what we know as civilization 
was probably impossible until man 
learned to grow his food in places of 
his own choosing, rather than having 
to hunt it or pasture it. All our culti- 
vated plants—those of our gardens as 
well as those of our fields and orchards 
—are descended from wild ancestors; 
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By H. W. Rickett 


of that there can be no doubt. But 
through the long march of the centuries 
such changes have occurred in them 
that we can form no sure concept of 
what those ancestors were like; and 
they themselves have apparently van- 
ished from the earth. 

Perhaps man’s first efforts at domes- 
tication were magical in his view rather 
than purely a matter of food. Certainly, 
he very early developed a religious feel- 
ing for plants, particularly trees. Paint- 
ings on old Egyptian tombs show offer- 
ings made to trees. Abraham “planted 
a tamarisk tree in Beer-sheba, and 
called there on the name of the Lord 
... In Hellas trees were inhabited by 
dryads and other nymphs. Groves of 
oaks were sacred to Zeus, and the olive 
was Pallas’ tree. Even now, once a year 
we decorate trees in a tradition that 
began as a religious observance. 

When trees were planted in groves, 
they were surrounded by walls, doubt- 
less to keep thieves out and perhaps to 
exclude also the hot dry winds of a 
surrounding desert. This occurred in 
Egypt, many thousands of years ago; 
and in Persia at a later time; and east- 
ward around the Mediterranean; and 
again in Europe after the fall of the 
Roman Empire. And man, having thus 
created an orchard, an ort-yard or ort- 
gard, a place where plants are enclosed, 
found that he had also made for him- 
self a pleasant place in which to escape 
the heat of the day and in which to 
walk in the cool of the evening. 

Walled gardens existed in Egypt for 
many centuries as a mixture of use and 
pleasure, with some religious feeling 
still adhering. Of course water was a 
requisite, a spring or a stream, usually 
collected in a pool or tank in the center. 
Various crops were planted under and 
around the palms, grapevines, and syco- 
mores: onions and radish and cucum- 
bers and peas. And other plants were 
grown purely for ornament: roses, pop- 
pies, anemones, cornflowers. All these 
had been domesticated from wild-grow- 
ing plants, long before. 

Such gardens were the property of 
kings and their nobles—councillors and 
warriors. In them they lived with a 


numerous population of wives, sons, 
daughters, servants, slaves. “The palace 
of Alcinous, of which we read in the 
‘Odyssey,’ must have been a fair ex- 
ample of this early type of civilized 
settlement, in which the garden of the 
chief or lord was the focus. As the 
Greek city-states developed, as democ- 
racy replaced the patriarchs, gardens 
became public instead of private. Plato 
taught in a garden given to Athens by 
Cimon and called the “Hekademeia”’ 
in honor of a noted athlete (our trans- 
lation of the name is academy). A mu- 
seum was a grove sacred to the Muses. 

Private gardens came in again with 
the luxury of Rome: the villa was a 
symbol of the wealth and power of the 
patricians. In it—more even than in 
the homes of the wealthy Egyptians— 
gardens were developed as works of 
art, for pleasure in the sight of beauty. 
‘They were usually surrounded by the 
colonnaded halls which gave on the 
living quarters, they were adorned with 
marble figures and with shrubberies cut 
into formal shapes, they contained many 
flowers—violets, delphinium, lilies, cro- 
cus, and others. 

The barbarians put an end to this: 
the Goths, the Angles and the Saxons, 
the Franks and the Germans and the 
Vandals, and many other tribes. Roman 
culture survived here and there and 
was gradually assimilated into the new 
order. When a brotherhood (or sister- 
hood) of Christians abandoned the dis- 
turbed world and took up their lives 
in a house deserted by its former owner, 
they set the pattern of the great monas- 
teries of medieval Europe. Life in these 
foundations centered in the cloisters, 
covered arcades of stone surrounding a 
central garden: the transformed villas 
of the Romans. In the gardens thus pre- 
served grew not only potherbs for the 
refectory and healing herbs for the in- 
firmary but also lilies and roses to grace 
the altars, and, in the luxuriant grass, 
the flowery mede of northern Europe, 
daisies and violets and other small 
flowers. Naturally the religious element 
was strong here; everything grew for 
the glory of God. Lilies symbolized 
chastity and roses Passion, violets stood 





for humility, iris for the royal blood of 
Jesus; and so on. 

Elsewhere around castles and towns 
the fields were yearly trodden by steel- 
clad men and horses. The orchards and 
gardens, at first enclosed by rude fences 
of wattle, were taken when possible 
within the walls of the castles, com- 
pressed once more into a form like that 
of the first walled gardens. In these 
cramped quarters they provided the 
lords and their ladies with lawns and 
arbors, the latter furnishing both shade 
and fruit. Water splashed from foun- 
tains beautifully wrought of iron, car- 
nations in pots stood primly under the 
battlements, and the fire-step for the 
archers, or later the musketeers, was 
covered with flowery turf on which to 
sit. Such flower beds and herb gardens 
as they had were laid out in rectangles, 
enclosed in boards which held them 
above the level of the walks. 

In that period of re-awakening which 
we call the Renaissance, civilization es- 
caped again from walls; cities grew; 
great country estates flourished ; wealth 
brought luxury and a measure of free- 
dom. Gardens spread into parks, ter- 
raced and hedged and arbored, with 
careful gravel walks in floral or geo- 
metrical patterns, with vistas and ave- 
nues and statuary and fountains. One 
may still find such gardens—public and 
private—in Europe. In England wealth 
and power were, on the whole, less 
concentrated ; a profusion of flowers ad- 
orned the cottages of the poor; and the 
gardens of innumerable small estates 
were less formal and more colorful. It 
is above all from English gardens that 
the gardeners of North America drew 
their inspiration. Here informality 
marks suburban gardens as well as vast 
estates: flowering borders and shrubs 
and trees are set irregularly around 
green lawns. 

But the wealth of plants which we 
now enjoy is something new. In the 
gardens of the subjects of the first Eliz- 
abeth were no rhododendrons or aza- 
leas, no gladiolus, no chrysanthemums, 
no nasturtiums, no dahlias; in their 
houses grew no pelargonium, no bego- 
nia. There were snapdragons and lu- 
pines, daisies and carnations, lilies and 
roses, pansies and iris and poppies; the 
cottage gardens of rural England have 
not changed very much. But our mod- 
ern horticulture derives from South 


Japan, from Australia—trom all the 
world, in fact. The history of gardens 
since the seventeenth century is, first, 
the story of explorers, botanists and 
others who went in search of new 
plants; and second, the improvement of 
the plants by cultivation and the origi- 
nation of thousands of new kinds which 
never grew on earth before—and could 
not long survive if left to themselves. 





THE GECGRAPHY OF GARDENING 

The first settlement by Europeans in 
South Africa was in 1652. By the end 
of that century hundreds of “Cape 
plants’ —from the Cape of Good Hope 
—were flourishing in England and 
Holland: pelargonium, chinkerichee, 
amaryllis, calla lily, gladiolus, freesia, 
clivia, aloe, stapelia. It is with some- 
thing of a shock that we realize that 
such familiar plants, the elementary 
materials of our gardening today, were 
not always so—that many of them were 
the weeds of other lands a scant two or 
three hundred years ago. In the eight- 
eenth century the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens at Kew sent Francis Masson to 
South Africa especially to collect new 
plants for English gardens and green- 
houses. He returned in 1795 with no 
less than four hundred new species, 
and these included forty-seven kinds of 
pelargonium. 

Even before this the Emperor’s am- 
bassador in Constantinople had spotted 
a plant that took his fancy in Turkish 
gardens. It had been quite recently 
domesticated by the Turks; they called 
it by their word for a turban, because 
of its fancied resemblance to that head- 
gear: tulipam.* The diplomat brought 
it back to Vienna, and by 1600 it was 
growing in the gardens of England and 
Holland. Thirty-five years later fan- 
tastic prices were being offered for new 
varieties. [The tale of the speculation 
in bulbs, which occurred during the 
‘“tulipomania”’ in the low countries, 
makes some of our “booms’’—such as 
that in real property in Florida during 
the nineteen-twenties—look quite small. 

One of the ships of the East India 
Company in 1701 carried a surgeon 
named James Cunningham. He re- 


turned from China with gardenias and 


several fine new coniferous trees—in- 


*I have found this word spelled also tulbend, 
tulband, tuliband, dulbend, dulban; the ambas- 
sador may have heard it in some local dialect. 


rs. a 


cluding the one later named for him, 
Cunninghamia. About a hundred year; 
later another employee of the same 
company, John Reeves, sent back to the 
infant Royal Horticultural Society aza- 
leas and camellias, chrysanthemums, 
peonies, wistaria . .. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century the great Robert 
Fortune collected for the Society; his 
“take” reads like a modern nursery. 
man’s catalogue—species of clematis, of 
rhododendron, of forsythia, of lilac, of 
flowering crabs and cherries, and many 
others. The search for plants of Asia 
has continued into modern times. From 
Japan we got a new race of iris and 
the gold - banded lily —to name but 
two of the many gifts of those islands, 
Ernest Henry Wilson, who died only 
the other day, collected first for Kew 
and later for the Arnold Arboretum; 
one of the best of his finds was the 
regal lily from the borders of China 
and ‘Vibet. 

John Gould Veitch, one of the fa- 
mous firm of nurserymen of that name, 
collected also in the South Seas and in 
Australia. Allan Cunningham had gone 
from Kew to New South Wales in 
1816 and to New Zealand in 1826. 
Australian plants, however, were un- 
suited to the grey skies and low tem- 
peratures of northern Europe. Many 
would do well in the southwestern 
United States, but have been strangely 
neglected there—except the groves of 
eucalyptus and araucaria. 

Cunningham was also in Brazil and 
was followed in South America by a 
host of collectors ; Central America and 
Mexico also yielded their treasure— 
of a kind which the Spaniards had not 
coveted. Where should we be without 
begonia and poinsettia, nasturtium and 
fuchsia, bougainvillea and nicotiana and 
hippeastrum, cattleya and laelia—to say 
nothing of the humble potato and its 
cousin the tomato? We have drawn) 
from the whole world even for our 
“house plants” and our suburban 
‘‘vards,” as we have also for our fruits 
and beverages. The few “old-fashioned” 


flowers of ancient gardens have been 


joined by a brilliant host from over- 
seas and from the other side of the 
earth.! 


(Continued on page 36), 


1 From the examples of plant collectors I have_ 


mentioned, the reader may draw the mistaken 
notion that the development of modern gardens 


There are other but less authentic tales of the 


has been entirely the work of the English. This,’ 
introduction of the tulip to Europe. 


Africa, from Turkey, from China and of course, is far from the truth. All European) 
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A COUNTRY PROPERTY 


For Maximum Pleasure with Minimum Maintenance 


OW CAN YOU OWN several acres, 
H yet find time to sit down and 
enjoy your views? The secret, we are 
convinced, is to concentrate garden 
areas near the house, then develop con- 
trolled views from them. 

As example, we should like to intro- 
duce to you one of the finest country 
properties we know—that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert C. Bourne on the outskirts 
of Morristown, New Jersey. The 
Bournes’ land comprises eleven acres, 
of which about three are under intense 
cultivation. 

The rectangles of courtyard, terrace, 
green garden and lawn, plus the 
straight lines of walks and walls, suit 
the Georgian style of the Bourne house. 
Each area offers a view to woodland 
or to meadow and distant hills. 

Sometimes transition is sharp 
tween green garden and woodland 
directly behind it. On the other hand, 
it may be so gradual as to seem im- 
perceptible —as where shrub - edged 
allée connects house lawn and meadow. 
But always the view is controlled to 
make the most of natural surroundings, 
both on the property and beyond it. 

The basic scheme for the gardened 
area was worked out by Mrs. Bourne 
herself, about ten years ago, soon after 
the house was built. She has also devel- 
oped the garden details and the trans- 
itional plantings which make the re- 
sults so notable. 

The Bourne house was built on the 
highest ground. It is reasonably near 
the road, yet screened from it by a 
thick stand of black locust and 
trees. 

The approach driveway curves pleas- 
antly through the woodland, to bring 
you into the courtyard opposite the 
central door of the trim brick house. 
Attached by covered walk, a triple gar- 
age unobtrusively makes a third side of 
the square courtyard, a generous fifty 
by fifty feet. The fourth is formed by 
a low open-brick. wall, which partially 
screens off the lower lying vegetable 
garden and emphasizes -the meadow 
view ‘beyond. 
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By Alice L. Dustan 


The foundation planting for the 
brick house is simple, yet strong. Yews 
flank the steps curving down from the 
doorway; they are supplemented by 
dwart wing-bark euonymus. Single yew 
specimens repeat behind the adjacent 
open-brick wall, near which a _ hand- 
some sourwood tree stands. A weeping 
cherry softens the high corner of the 
house; below it, a pair of rockspray 
cotoneasters flank the brick steps. 

Access to house lawn and gardens 
is by these steps and across a small 
lawn in front of the large living-room 










window from which you look down the 
shrub-lined allée. The main terrace, 
built of large slabs of flagstone, is lo- 
cated off this southeast corner of the 
house, both for air circulation and to 
take in views of garden and meadows 
below. 

A quick look around from this point 
shows that the gardened areas about the 
house are all on one level. Most of 
them are sharply defined—by low re- 
taining wall, by shrub-filled slope, by 
hedge, or by the house itself. 

Thus, the shallow slope above two 
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1. COURTYARD CORNER. Steps at right, 
which lead to main terrace, past living-room, 
are flanked by rockspray cotoneasters. A 
weeping cherry stands at far right, against 
house corner. Open brick wall, at left, helps 
hide vegetable garden, yet preserves distant 
view to meadowland and hills. Black locusts 
and wild cherries are among native trees 
which have been retained for shade and 
beauty of outline against the sky. 


sides of the lawn has been filled with 
a row of rockspray cotoneaster. This 
satisfactory planting serves to illustrate 
how well details have been solved about 
the house. 

Trailing roses were first tried in this 
area—and rejected. They got too ram- 
pant and untidy. Dwarf campanulas 
did not do either. ‘They were not im- 
portant enough, and they tended to 
creep into the lawn. While small plants 
of cotoneaster have taken two years to 
establish they prove to be the “exactly 
right” plant for this slope, which is 
backed by dogwoods edging thick wood- 
land. These low shrubs blend well in 
texture with others adjoining the lawn 
—especially the larger spreading coto- 
neaster and the convexa holly and box- 
wood edgings. 

A happy solution in herbaceous plants 
is that of coral-bells to fill spaces be- 
tween compact little English boxwoods. 
This combination edges the rose beds 
located on the outside of the walk par- 
alleling the south side of the house. 
The leaf rosettes of the coral-bells al- 








ways look trim, and their delicate 
flowers fill in below the rose blooms in 
June. Across the path, magnolias es- 
paliered against the south wall or the 
house offer very early spring bloom. 

Again, after trying spring bulbs and 
astilbe in the little green garden, and 
rejecting them because their foliage 
tends to turn shabby when the brick 
terrace is in use, Mrs. Bourne has tound 
a satisfactory native groundcover in the 
Christmas fern. In the sunnier fore- 
eround areas, myrtle supplements this 





evergreen fern. All shrubs are fully 
evergreen, too, to allow for year-round 
enjoyment. 

A feeling of intimacy characterizes 
the green garden, with its crisp plants 
and small area enclosed by wall and 
hedge. In marked contrast is the main 
terrace, on the other side of the house, 
with its spacious views to garden and 
distant landscape. 

Bringing one of the best views into 
focus is the adjacent wide grass allée. 
This axis from the living-room window 
focuses on a handsome group of colum- 
nar red-cedars far down in the field: 
below. Shrubbery groups flanking this” 
allée have been skillfully worked out! 
to join cultivated areas with the natural” 
landscape. 

Shrubbery bordering the allée in-7 
cludes native plants — many collected? 
on the place—interwoven with foreign! 
shrubs which blend in character, yet? 
introduce more seasonal color. Added? 
to the foreground, a few tough per-| 
ennials complete these plantings. 

Dogwood and lilac highlight these? 
borders in May. They are succeeded by! 
the bloom of beautybush and husealll 
rose, with peonies and iris in the fore- 






2. THE MAIN TERRACE. The flagstone te- 
race receives afternoon shade from a dog: 
wood, carefully preserved when the house 
was built. Looking toward the lawn, a de 
sirable long view is caught of the main 
flower borders, terminated by a group of 
native red-cedars. A dry wall takes up the 
change in level between border and rough 
grass below it. Rockspray cotoneasters fill” 
a low slope beyond the level manicured lawn. 7 
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ground. In midsummer, flowers ot 
» native clethra, white rugosa rose and 
) abelia are accompanied by those of lilies, 
such as the Bellingham hybrids, and 
i day-lilies, mostly yellow ones but a few 


in deeper shades. (““The best thing that 
has happened to gardens in mid- 
summer!” is Mrs. Bourne’s enthusiastic 


‘comment about the day-lily hybrids.) 


The main flower border has been 
quite a problem, the owner confesses. 
Not only do deer and mice discourage 
the planting of some favorite perennials 
and bulbs, but the width of the border 
—five feet—seems too narrow for much 
attempt at succession of bloom. Con- 
sequently, color has been worked out 
for June and later, when the adjacent 
terrace is In use. 

The June combination features salm- 
on varieties of oriental poppy. These 
are supplemented by that “common but 
effective’ naturalized purple bellflower 
(Campanula rapunculoides), by purple 
Siberian iris, yellow thalictrum, some 
lupin, columbine, and yellow day-lily. 

As in every attractive garden in 
which the owner takes a personal in- 
terest, minor improvements are always 
being made. For example, even since 
these photographs were taken, the mis- 
cellaneous groundcovers below the re- 
taining wall have been cleared out to 


3. BIRDBATH AND 
VIEW. The fourteen- 
foot wide grass allee, 

across which this - 

view was photo- 
graphed, is bordered 
by informal shrubbery, 

supplemented by a 
few tough perennials 

for seasonal color. 
Such shrubs as pyra- 

cantha, inkberry, 
bayberry, wing-bark 
euonymus, and 
junipers furnish fall 
and winter interest. 
Spring bloom starts 
with lilac and dog- 
wood; next come 
beautybush and 
shrub roses. Summer 
bloom is provided by 
clethra and abelia. 


4. SIDE PATH AND 
ROSE BEDS. Edged 
with boxwood and 
coral-bells, bedding 
roses give summer 
color on the outer side 
of the flagstone walk. 
This walk connects 
the main terrace 

with the green garden, 
hidden around the 
corner. Espaliered 
saucer magnolias 
bloom extra early 
against this warm 
side of the house. 

The ash tree, which 
existed when the 
house was built, 
gives desirable high 


shade. 





make way for a grouping of low white 
azaleas, the ‘Delaware Valley’ and the 
taller ‘Wilhelmina.’ Should blue mist 
(Caryopteris) be introduced between to 
give summer color? Mrs. Bourne is 
going to try it. 

No “tour” of the Bourne property 
is complete without a visit to the work 
area, hidden behind the garage. Here 
three large compost heaps, each started 
a different year, lie in the shallow pits 
to keep the material moist and hasten 
its decomposition into useful compost. 
‘The adjacent tool house was once the 
contractor's shed, left after the house 
was built. 

Care of the plantings is quite care- 
tully divided. Mrs. Bourne takes entire 
charge of her flower borders, roses, and 
groundcover areas. Mr. Bourne, a busy 
commuter, confines his efforts largely 
to the vegetable garden. A maintenance 
man spends about eight hours a week 
mowing the lawn and doing such heavy 
work as transplanting shrubs and spad- 
ing the medium-heavy soil. Upkeep of 
woodland and shrub-dotted field is neg- 
ligible, consisting of destroying un- 
wanted locust, soft maple and cedar 
seedlings during the winter months. 


(Additional photographs on page 12) 














5. Above. THE GREEN GARDEN. Tucked 
behind the dining-room conservatory, this 
small terrace is sheltered from winds in 
winter, from sun in summer. Choice ever- 
greens which make up its year-round green- 
ery include boxwood, Japanese andromeda, 
mahonia, Juliana barberry, and American 
holly. The paved circle is of brick, and brick 
forms the sawtooth edging of the gravel 
paths. A sheared lilac hedge hides the 
kitchen entrance in summer, when this ter- 
race doubles as a dining-room. 


6. Left. BELOW THE TERRACE. With old 
apple stump as pedestal, a bird-bath points 
up the transition between highly cultivated 
terrace area and naturalistic surroundings 
below retaining wall. Shrubbery borders 
were started with dogwood, blackhaw, and 
blueberry, all found on the property. Other 
naturalistic shrubs have been added. Low 
azaleas are being introduced to supplant 
miscellaneous groundcovers in the foreground. 





Growing Holly in Containers 
By Ray R. Hirt 


From the talk given by Dr. Hirt at the 
Twenty-third meeting of the American Holly 
Society, November 7-8, 1957. 


Go YEARS AGO I was present at a 
horticultural society meeting in New 
York City and saw a small potted 
American holly plant on display. That 
sparked my interest in holly. Since then 
I have been growing various American 
and exotic hollies indoors and out-of- 
doors in Syracuse, New York. Of 
course, I cannot grow such beautiful 
specimens as you do. Low temperatures 
may cause excessive foliage drop in the 
spring, and early winter temperatures 
are almost sure to kill the adventitious 


shoots that start in late August and 
early September. Wet, heavy snows of 
late autumn and early spring always 
cause damage to broadleaf evergreens, 
and holly is no exception. So I must get 
much of my pleasure from trees of such 
relatively poor form that you probably 
would not retain them in your collec- 
tion. 

Hollies will not reproduce naturally 
from seed in our area, nor will newly 
rooted cuttings survive our winters. 
Theretore, I must grow my young 
plants indoors for at least a year in con- 
tainers. I also secure new varieties from 
some of you who grow your saleable 
plants in containers, so I do have some 


first-hand experience with container 


grown plants, hollies included. 

I am a forest pathologist. Plant path- 
ologists have one peculiarity in Common 
—they are always looking for trouble 
— plant trouble —and trying to dis. 
cover the reason and the remedy. When 
some of my container - grown hollies 
failed to grow as well as they should 
after I set them out, I looked for 4 





reason. From previous experience with 
container-grown plants and a study of 
these poorly growing holly plants, | 
concluded that the cause of poor growth 
was related to crippled root systems 
that had never recovered from the dis. 
torted growth caused by too small con- 
tainers. 

Aside trom the function of anchor. 


age, roots normally range for great 


distances in the soil, seeking ample 
moisture and essential elements neces- 
sary for good health of the aerial parts. 
‘The roots grow upward, downward, 
and outward in a pattern not too dit- 
ferent from the trunk and its numerous 
branches. In the normal plant, each 
primary root extends itself outward 
more or less in a single direction, in- 
creasing in diameter, and living for 
relatively long periods. ‘he primary 
roots send out secondary branches 
which, in turn, produce other branches 
and so on and on. The smallest roots, 
which are concerned mainly with ab- 
sorption, quite commonly are. short: 
lived and replaced by younger roots. 
‘Thus under normal growing conditions 
the soil mass near a plant is thoroughl; 
penetrated by the roots, but these roots 
form a pattern in which there is rela: 
tively little mechanical interference 


among the older long-lived roots. This 


is not true, generally, with artificially 
established woody plants, when the di- 
rection of root growth early in life is in- 
terfered with by impervious containers. 

Foresters are quite familiar with the 
results of poor planting, and by poor 
planting, | mean particularly the kind 
that causes serious root distortion. A 
careless worker may pack the roots into 
a hole much too small to accommodate 


them. Such trees may remain dwarfed, 


become progressively chlorotic, and die 
prematurely. Sometimes they struggle 


along tor fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five) 


years and then develop trunk symptoms, 


and die rapidly. Thus, forest patholo- 
gists are wary of any practice that gets 


(Continued on page 16) 
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PLANT PROPAGATION 


A Discussion for the Keen Amateur 


\ = APPARENT intricacy and secrecy 
of methods of plant propagation 
have deterred many people from en- 
gaging in this activity which they have 
thought to belong exclusively to the 
skilled professional; but an interest in 
plant propagation is the sure sign of 
the mature plantsman, and there are 
at this time many excellent publications 
which can give to you, the keen ama- 
teur, first-class information and advice. 
Yet you may have received the impres- 
sion that, even though the books and 
the writers tell you what to do, the 
whole thing is impossibly complicated, 
and you doubt very much whether you 
can achieve any measure of success. 

In this discussion | hope to show 
that the many modern aids to successful 
propagation are not as confusing and 
conflicting as they appear to be at first 
sight. | can hear you say, “Ah yes, but 
this man has no idea how completely 
bewildering the mention of ‘mist’ and 
‘hormones’ and ‘rooting mediums’ and 
‘timing,’ and the type of cutting, and 
so on, ad infinitum, can be to the un- 
initiated grower. Indeed | can, and 
it brings us to the first important point 
with the would-be propagator, and that 
is the absolute necessity of making a 
start, even though you may not be sure 
just how to do it, or whether the plants 
will grow. Whether you try seeds, cut- 
tings, or grafts, it matters not—but do 
get going! Because only in this way 
will you really gain that measure of 
interest which is essential to success, 
and only in this way can you also ac- 
quire the first-hand knowledge which 
is so much better than any that you can 
obtain from articles or books. 


THE PROPAGATING STRUCTURE 

Let us suppose that you have decided 
you will root some cuttings. How 
should you start? What procedures 


should you follow? What equipment 


do you need? Well, of course, the sim- 
plest piece of equipment is an up-turned 
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By James S. Wells 


jam jar, and I’m sure that many a keen 
gardener has rooted a few rose cuttings 
in this way. I mention this because the 
conditions which are maintained under 
the jam jar are essentially those re- 
quired for any type of propagation, 
large or small. But the best equipment 
for you to use in the beginning is a 
simple frame. ‘This need be nothing 
more complicated than an old window 
that has been removed from the house 
in some rebuilding operation, or a simi- 
lar glass-filled unit purchased from the 
local builders’ supply merchant. A 
proper horticultural sash, which would 
measure three by six feet, is ideal, but 
any glass-filled frame can be used. The 
base can be of wood, but cinder blocks 
are better; they provide a greater de- 
gree of insulation from extremes of heat 
and cold. It is an advantage to place 
the frame against the wall of the house, 
because the protection of the house pro- 
vides some alleviation from the ex- 
tremes of winter weather. But more im- 
portant than this, it enables you to pop 
out from time to time, when you have 
only a few minutes to spare, to inspect 
vour crop and see that all is well. 


Bottom HEAT 

Let us assume that you have made a 
frame from two standard sash and that 
it measures six feet square. You now 
have to consider a supply of bottom heat 
which is almost essential for the suc- 
cessful rooting of many cuttings. The 
six by six frame is very conveniently 
heated with one loop of the new plastic- 
covered electric heating cable, and if 
this cable is placed into the bottom of 
the frame, spacing the wires about five 
to six inches apart, the cable will main- 
tain a bottom heat of about sixty-five 
degrees throughout the winter. The 
cost of running this single loop will be 
about two dollars a month. If you cover 
this heating cable with about five in- 
ches of rooting medium, no thermostat 
is necessary. It can run continuously, 
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and the depth of the rooting medium 
will automatically control the tempera- 
ture to about sixty-five degrees. The 
temperature will have to be watched 
carefully only in the spring as the 
weather begins to warm up, and prob- 
ably at that time your cuttings will be 
well rooted and the cable can be dis- 
connected. 


THE Rootinc Mepium 

What medium should you use for 
rooting cuttings ? In most instances, the 
best medium is sharp sand. What do 
I mean by “sharp sand?” I mean sand 
which is coarse and rather gritty, and 
looks somewhat like the old-fashioned 
brown sugar which our mothers used 
tor cooking. A finer plaster sand, which 
is usually available from the local build- 
ers’ supply merchant, is satisfactory but 
not as good as the coarse sand, for the 
coarse sand provides good drainage 
which is essential for the rooting of 
all cuttings. Fill half of the frame with 
this coarse sharp sand, and the other 
half with a mixture of half sand of a 
similar type and half acid-type Dutch 
peat (pH of about 4.5). Shred this 
peat carefully so that it is finely divided, 
add an equal amount of sand to the 
pile, and turn a number of times to be 
sure that both are thoroughly mixed. 
Fill the frame to a depth of about five 
inches with this mixture. One point of 
caution. It is not necessary, nor even 
desirable to firm down thoroughly this 
rooting medium, as many old-fashioned 
books on plant propagation tell you. 
Simply place the medium in the bed 
with a shovel, level it off with a piece 
of wood, and let it be as it falls into 
place. 


Usinc THE FRAME 

You are now ready to take some cut- 
tings. How should you begin? There 
is practically no limit to the type of 
cuttings which can be rooted in a frame 
of this kind. At this time of the year, 
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January-February, cuttings of rhodo- 
dendrons, hard wood of deciduous 
lowering shrubs such as forsythia, and 
a host of other items can be taken. 
Rooting will be somewhat slow at this 
time of the year and may not be com- 
pleted until late in the spring. A second 
batch can be made from soft wood ma- 
terial during June and July. These, in 
turn, can be removed and a larger batch 
can be put in in September-October, 
which is the best time to make most 
cuttings. 

A frame of this kind can also be used 
early in the spring for the germination 
and establishment of seedlings of var- 
ious plants. It is a simple matter to 
raise a batch of tomato seedlings in such 
a frame, sowing the seed about the first 
of March directly into pots, two or 
three seeds to each. Plunge the pots 
into the rooting medium, water in well, 
and as the seedlings develop, thin them 
out to one sturdy plant in each pot. 
‘These can then be set out into the open 
yarden early in May, and you should 
have an early crop of fruit. The same 
procedure can be used for asters, zin- 
nias, snapdragons, ten-week stocks and, 
in fact, almost any kind of flowering 
plant that you can name. The only 
limitation is one of space. 


TiminG Is IMPORTANT 

But let us revert to cuttings, because 
this is really the most fascinating form 
of propagation and one which you will 
no doubt wish to exercise at once. 
‘Timing is important, for it has a direct 
bearing upon the success of your opera- 
tions. The best timing is determined by 
referring to the excellent books on plant 
propagation—or from personal experi- 
In general, cuttings root best 
when you take them from semi-mature 
or mature wood, unless you are taking 


ence, 


soft wood summer cuttings. 


‘Tyee Or Currincs 

A large cutting roots more easily 
than a small one. Now what do | mean 
by a large cutting? Well, let us take 
as a typical example American holly 
(Ilex opaca). \f you take a cutting 
which is six to eight inches long trom 
a vigorous terminal shoot, whether the 
shoot be on a side branch or the top 
of the tree, this cutting will root more 
rapidly and with a larger root system 
than will a cutting made from the same 


branch but using a small side piece, 
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which is about half the size of the 
terminal shoot. Both will root, but the 
larger cutting will root more readily 
and more vigorously. Generally speak- 
ing, I like to make cuttings of almost 
all kinds about six to eight inches in 
length, and from fairly stout wood. 
‘There are one or two exceptions, main- 
ly in the soft wood summer cuttings 
which have to be taken smaller in size 
because the shoots are not mature. But 
for evergreens, in particular yews 
(Taxus), the arborvitaes, the chamae- 
cyparis (Retinospora), medium large 
cuttings, six to eight inches long, are 
best. Most of these should be inserted 
in the plain sand, as should the flower- 
ing shrubs such as forsythia and spi- 
raea. However, certain plants, such as 
the viburnums and firethorn (Pyracan- 
tha), and all of the peat-loving plants, 
such as rhododendrons, azaleas, camel- 
lias, should be inserted in the section 
where the half peat and sand mixture 
has been placed. The individual pref- 
erence of plants for certain rooting 
mediums is recorded in a number of 
publications, and if you are in doubt, 
by all means check before making the 
cuttings. However, if you cannot find 
reference to the plant with which you 
are working, then place the cuttings in 
the plain sand, and put a few in the 
sand and peat mixture as a test for 
your own enlightenment. 


Alps ‘To RootinG 

We now come to one or two prac- 
tices which increase the vigor of the 
cuttings and speed rooting. The first 
is “wounding” the cuttings. “The wound 
can be applied in two ways. The first, 
a light wound, is made by drawing the 
tip of the knife blade down to the base 
ot the cutting for a distance of about 
one and a half inches, cutting through 
the outer bark into the inner soft tissue. 
‘The second, a heavy wound, is made 
by removing a thin slice from the base 
ot the cutting with the knife blade, cut- 
ting through the outer bark, and _re- 
vealing the inner tissues, but not cut- 
ting right through to the woody center 
ot the stem of the cutting. This heavy 
wound is particularly valuable on rho- 
dodendrons, camellias, and other plant 
material which you will place in the 
sand and peat medium. 

Immediately following wounding, 
the cutting should be treated with a 
hormone powder which can be pur- 











chased from your garden store. Hoy. ‘ 
mone powders are available in thre, 
strengths and come with complete jp. ” 
structions which you should follow ex. | 
actly for best results. After being © 
treated, the cuttings should be inserted | 
in the frame to a depth of about three _ 
inches. If you make a cutting six ty 
eight inches in length, then slightly 
more than one-third of the Cutting 
should be in the rooting medium, and 
the base of the cutting should be aboy | 
two inches above the heating cables | 
The cuttings will be inserted with 
dibble, which makes a small hole in the 
rooting medium; the cutting is placed 
in the hole and gently firmed into posi. | 
tion. It is not necessary to pound the | 
medium to make it completely hard,/ 
nor is it necessary to pound the cutting 
in after it has been inserted. However, | 
it must be properly held in place. The! 
cuttings can be set quite close together” 
so that the leaves are practically touch. | 
ing or, in some instances, overlapping, | 
Large leaves, such as rhododendron’ 
leaves, can be reduced to about half” 
their size in order to get more cuttings | 
in the space. , 

Immediately after the cuttings have) 
been inserted, they should be thoroughly | 
watered in; this is the “secret” which! 
eliminates the need of heavy pounding! 
and firm planting of the cuttings. If) 
the medium is thoroughly watered) 
around the cuttings after they are in- | 
serted, then the medium is firmed and : 
washed around the base of the cutting! 
so that there are no air-spaces and the! 
cutting is completely in contact with’ 
the rooting medium. 

Under normal circumstances, light 


Le} 


Dg ee | 


shade from direct sunlight is essential. 7 
The cuttings should not be subjected? 
to direct sunlight even in mid-winter,” 
because quite high temperatures can! 
build up in a frame although the arf 
temperature outside may be below freez- 
ing. This requires careful watching. It} 
is better to shade the frame and, if? 
possible, to give a little air on warmi 
days to prevent the build-up of high? 
air temperatures. ! 

Regular watering or syringing 1s 
necessary to maintain the cuttings in} 
a healthy and turgid condition. This} 
can ke applied manually and will usu-f 





* 


ally be necessary once or twice, or up| 





to five times a day, depending upon thef 
time of year. For instance, soft summer | 
cuttings, taken in June or July, will} 
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need syringing four or five times a day 
‘, order to keep them turgid, whereas 
harder cuttings of the evergreen type, 
taken in October, November, Decem- 
ber, or even in early spring, will re- 
quire syringing perhaps not more than 
two or three times a week, depending 
upon the weather conditions prevailing. 


A Mist SYSTEM 

This syringing can be done ‘‘auto- 
matically” by a mist system. It is a 
quite simple matter to put one or two 
mist jets in a frame such as I have 
described, which can be operated manu- 
ally or, if you wish to go to the expense, 
can become fully automatic by attach- 
ing a time-clock which will allow the 
mist to be applied at predetermined and 
regular intervals. This regular appli- 
cation of water either manually or auto- 
matically, brings us once more to the 
controlled conditions of high humidity 
and the conservation of water in the 
unrooted cuttings while they are being 
reestablished, which are essentially the 
conditions to be found under that up- 
turned jam jar I mentioned earlier. 

Do not be afraid of putting in a 
simple mist system. ‘here are a number 
of jets which provide excellent mist at 
normal city water pressures—one is the 
Florida type jet which costs about three 
dollars and another is a new type of 
Monarch jet which operates very well 
at quite low pressures of twenty-five 
to thirty pounds. A frame such as we 
have constructed measuring six feet by 
six feet can, with good pressure, be 
tairly well covered with one jet placed 
right in the center. However, if you 
want to be absolutely sure of covering 
the frame completely, then put four 
jets in the frame, and set them on risers 
which come from the ground to a 
height of about twelve inches above the 
rooting medium. Copper tubing can be 
laid on the bottom of the frame under- 
neath the rooting medium, and the up- 
risers come straight through this to 
hold the jets above the cuttings. If 
vour frame is backing on to the house, 
then water can be piped from the cellar 
directly into the frame, and without 
going outdoors, you can, once or twice 
a day, turn a valve and water your 
cuttings, 

The time-clock, which turns the mist 
on or off morning and night and pro- 
vides as much misting as you want in 
a six-minute cycle, costs $65 complete 
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with solenoid valve. This may seem 
rather a lot of money for the amateur 
to spend in setting up a propagating 
unit. Perhaps it is, and yet I can assure 
you that the fascination of taking really 
soft cuttings from magnolias, Japanese 
maples, and similar trees in the height 
of summer, inserting them in the frame 
under mist, maintaining them in a 
bright, vigorous, and turgid condition 
while they root with amazing rapidity, 
is one of the most rewarding operations 
tor the keen gardener. 

‘The speed of rooting will depend 
upon the time of the year and the type 
of cutting. For instance, soft summer 
cuttings, if maintained under a mist, 
would root very rapidly and should be 
ready to leave the frame in three to four 
weeks. Cuttings of evergreens taken in 
the fall, winter, or early spring, will 
require perhaps from eight to ten weeks 
to root, but should by then have rooted 
strongly so that the plants can be re- 
moved trom the frame. This procedure 
requires a little care because if the 
plants have been maintained and de- 
veloped under carefully controlled con- 
ditions, they have to be slowly recon- 
ditioned to the vagaries of the normal 
atmosphere before they can be removed 
to outside quarters without undue loss. 
Once the cuttings are well-rooted, the 
degree ot misting should be reduced, 
more air should be given day by day, 
and the cuttings hardened up to prepare 
them for removal. 

In most instances, it is best to pot 
the cuttings once they are taken from 
the frame, so that a good root system 
can be established in the pot before 
they are set out into their final quarters. 
This removal of the cuttings from the 
frame should also be timed, whenever 
possible, to coincide with the seasons. 
For instance, cuttings which have been 
put into the frame late in autumn, and 
have rooted, should not be removed 
and placed in an exposed condition 
during the winter. Such cuttings are 
best left in the frame and brought out 
in the spring, so that they can be moved 
to new quarters at the time of the 
normal surge of spring growth. 


GRAFTING 

I have not mentioned grafting, but 
| want to end on this note because there 
is no reason why you should not aspire 
to this aspect of propagation which is 
acknowledged to be the sphere of the 


professional. Grafting is a relatively 
simple procedure, once the conditions 
for its successful completion are known. 
We have again to consider the water- 
economy of the plant material with 
which we are working, and this points 
up once more the value and importance 
of a simple mist system in the propa- 
gating frame. Given such a mist sjs- 
tem, it is comparatively easy for the 
amateur grower to engage in the graft- 
ing of a few plants with which he is 
particularly interested. 

‘The proper understock may be dif- 
hcult for the amateur to obtain; he 
may have to engage the sympathetic 
help of his local nurseryman in order 
to get a few understocks of the right 
kind. ‘he plant to be propagated has 
a close relation which can usually be 
propagated quite easily from seeds. 
‘These plants are so raised by the pro- 
tessional propagator, and the seedlings 
are then used as the root stock upon 
which the desired plant is grafted. It 
is essential that the understock be of a 
variety which is closely related to the 
plant to be propagated. 

Some people may be quite surprised 
at the relationship of plants which they 
had previously thought quite unrelated. 
For instance, a common root stock for 
the hybrid French lilac is California 
privet. The privet is really a nurse 
root stock which lasts only for two or 
three years and maintains the lilac in 
a healthy condition while it slowly re- 
establishes its own root system. In any 
event, the propagator must first acquire 
a few root stocks of the right kind, and 
the size of the root stock should be, as 
far as is possible, the same as the ma- 
terial which is to be grafted. Usually, 
this means pencil thickness—this is the 
standard which most propagators use 
for their grafting understocks. 

In grafting, it is first necessary to 
cut the understock, cut the scion, and 
then to bring the two cut surfaces to- 
gether and to bind them together so 
that they eventually join. There are, 
of course, many methods of doing this. 
However, a simple cut on the side of 
the stem of the understock, removing 
a thin slice, and an equally simple cut 
on the side of the scion, is all that is 
really required. Place the two cut sur- 
taces together, adjusting one .edge of 
both stems so that they exactly meet, 
and then bind the two together with a 
rubber band or strong twine which has 
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been thoroughly waxed with parafin 
wax, beeswax, or any other simple pre- 
servative. Place the graft so that the 
point of union is completely covered 
with the medium in the frame, prefer- 
ably the sand and peat medium, and 
keep it there from four to eight weeks. 
In this period the two pieces will grow 
together and you will then be able to 
remove the plant, slowly reduce the 
size of the understock until it can be 
cut away completely, and leave the re- 
quired variety growing on its borrowed 
root stock. For these and other pro- 
cedures, I cannot recommend too highly 
a new book on plant propagation which 
has recently been published. It is called 
PLANT PROPAGATION IN PICTURES, 
and I strongly urge any keen amateur 
to study the excellent illustrations and 
text. 

Spring is just around the corner— 
the surge of life is rising—and now is 
the time to take the hammer and saw 
from the wall and commence building 
that propagating frame which can, and 
most assuredly will, give you boundless 
pleasure throughout the years to come. 
Don’t hesitate longer, friend; start 
building now! 


GROWING HOLLY (from page 12) 
young trees off to a start with severely 
distorted root systems. 

Young coniferous evergreen seedlings 
an inch or two tall may have roots as 
much as four feet long. Rooted holly 
cuttings ordinarily will have a much 
shorter and more compact system of 
roots in proportion to their height. 
Nevertheless, when these cuttings are 
transferred to and grown in squares, 
pots, or impervious containers, the larg- 
est roots eventually will conform to the 
shape of the container, grow back into 
the soil ball, and form sharp bends and 
curves that cannot be straightened with- 
out breaking the root tissues. If set out 
later with the artificial root ball intact, 
the twisted interwoven primary roots 
will grow in diameter and eventually 
form a gnarled mass of interfering roots 
that can cause poor top growth and ill 
health. So-called choking or girdling 
roots in older trees are examples of 
similar trouble. ‘The primary roots, 
sometimes called ‘‘mother roots,” are 
those which give early anchorage and 
normally produce the first fibrous roots 
at greatest distance from the root crown. 

So far as I am aware, roots that or- 
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iginate from cuttings rarely if ever 
form a true taproot, but seedling hollies 
usually do have taproots. I have pur- 
chased a few hollies in which the scions 
of the selected variety were grafted on 
seedling stock. Apparently the stock 
plants were container grown, because 
were twisted into a tight 
spiral which could not be straightened. 
None of my plants survived efforts to 
straighten the distorted taproot. ‘he 
single specimen that I planted just as 
I received it, continued to live. This 
year, four years after planting, I de- 
cided to move this holly because it was 
practically without growth. The root 
mass was about the original size. I did 
not tear the root ball apart to see what 
had happened to the taproot, but there 
was no evidence of a taproot below the 
original soil ball. Either it had died 
or had failed to extend itself ; moreover, 
primary and secondary roots were 
dwarted and almost lacking. 

In early September ot the present 
vear | decided to move about a dozen 
American and English hollies that were 
growing rather poorly. Because they 
had been planted for four to six years, 
[ anticipated some real spade work. 
Such was not the situation. Only one 
plant gave me a bit of trouble; the rest 
had practically no root ball. After lift- 
ing, | broke away the soil, carefully, 
and in every case the dirt fell away, 
disclosing a mass of tangled roots con- 
forming to the shape and size of the 
original container in which they had 
been grown as young plants. These 
young hollies had been growing in good 
garden soil, well mulched with peat 
moss, decayed chestnut wood, cow ma- 
nure, wood chips, and oak leaves for 
four to six years after removal from 
containers. 


the taproots 


I am concerned about these poorly 
developed root systems, not because they 
are on my plants, but because other 
holly hobbyists must be having similar 
experiences, people who do not know 
what the trouble may be with the young 
hollies, and who are not aware of what 
they can do to help the young trees to 
better growth and longer life. 

Growing rooted cuttings and young 
plants in impervious containers for one 
to several years is an established nur- 
sery practice. Some individual nurseries 
in the country have many acres of black 
hardtop macadam devoted to the pot 
culture of woody ornamentals. Consid- 
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erable research, therefore, has been) 
made on how to grow good-looking | 
healthy potted stock for retail trade, | 
I do not know of any study concerned” 
with the best method to handle such” 
stock atter it is planted out, on its” 
resources, and without the daily minis. — 
trations of the grower expert. A plant 
with a vigorous top and a restricted 
root system will have difficulty in sur. 
viving without special care tor quite 
some period of time after it is planted 
out. Evergreen hollies grown tor sey- 
eral seasons in impervious containers 
are subject to the same difhculties as 
other woody plants. Since they are 
broadleaf evergreens they may have a’ 
more difhcult time than coniferous ever- 
greens, because of the continuous de- 
mand for water by the physiologically 
active foliage and the large area of 
transpiring leat-surtace. 

Container grown plants are usually 
out ot balance, especially if the tops 
are growing vigorously. With dail; 
watering and particularly tertile soil, 
top growth can be unusually good even 
though the root system is restricted to 
a small ball of soil, and is undulh 
twisted and tangled. When such plants 
are placed in the possession of the av- 
erage home owner, however, and he, in 
turn, plants them and leaves them to 
all the vicissitudes of weather and the 
home grounds, it is a marvel that so 
many plants survive. The relatively mi- 
nute root system has to depend on a 
small mass of soil for moisture, until 
more extensive growth develops. The 
season, soil temperature, available moist: 
ure, and root entanglement are factors 
that will determine when and _ how 
much root growth will occur. Until the 
top and the roots reach a preper balance 
for the particular site and micro-cli- 
mate, life for the young plant is haz- 
ardous. 

Whereas severe root entanglement is) 
a future threat to good health of holly! 
plants, the restricted root system ac: 
companying root entanglement probably 
is the greater immediate temporary haz- 
ard. | have studied potted hollies and 
other container-grown plants, and | 


have observed that when the primary, 
roots are tightly interwoven, secondary 
roots are relatively scarce and some-) 
times almost lacking. Such plants simply. 


cannot produce their best growth with- 
out more attention for a longer time 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Laurel Hill herb garden under snow 


The Country House- 
wite’s Garden 


By Gertrude B. Foster 


— ARE OF TWO SORTS, and 
therefore it is meet (they re- 
quiring divers manners of husbandry ) 
that we have two gardens: A garden 
for flowers and a Kitchin garden: or 
a Summer garden: not that we mean 
so perfect a distinction, that the Garden 
for flowers should or can be without 
herbs good for the Kitchin, or the Kit- 
chin garden should want flowers, nor 
on the contrary: but for the most part 
they would be severed: first, because 
your Garden flowers shall sutter some 
disgrace, if among them you intermingle 
Onions, Parsnips etc. Secondly, your 
Garden that is durable, must be of one 
forme; but that which is for your Kit- 
chins use, must yield daily roots, or 
other herbs, and suffer deformity. 
Thirdly, the herbs of both will not be 
both alike ready, at one time, either for 
gathering or removing.” 

Thus wrote William Lawson in The 
Country House-Wife’s Garden in 1637. 

Two gardens have never been enough 
for us since buying our old house on 
the south side of a Connecticut hill, 
in the town officially called Canaan but 
known to the postal service as Falls 
Village. Only in the spring break up 
of icy ponds and streams or at flood 
time is there much water going over high 
wide falls in the Housatonic and to see 
it we have to drive across the bridge 
to the neighboring town of Salisbury, 
but we are pleased to have the only ad- 
dress of Falls Village in the U. S. 
Government Postal Directory. 

Our village may be tiny, our falls 
high but lacking water due to the 
Power Company’s sluice, but our place 
is large enough and varied enough to 
permit many little plantings on all 
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sides of the house. ‘he one that means 
the most to me in the spring is the 
kitchen window garden. It is on a little 
slope under a flowering crab tree on 
the northeast side of the house, just 
outside the casement window over the 
sink. “Tall maples and several ash trees 
just above it make it too dry to grow 
Howers in summer, but for spring bulbs 
it is the best location we have. 

When the crab tree has had a good 
crop of fruit as it did last summer, 
whole flocks of cedar waxings or even- 
ing grosbeaks may descend upon it any 
winter day. Then the tree seems to 
bloom again with outsize blossoms of 
fluttering winged, brightly marked 
birds who eat the shriveled, raisin-like 
apples. The flowering crab was one of 
the few pretty shrubs left on the place 
when we took it. The two hundred 
vear old house had once been the home 
of people of some means, who must 
have had a love of beauty, for natives 
of the town remember when flowers 
and bushes graced the yard. A few 
decades of neglect and misuse of the 
land by people of southern Europe, who 
cared more for the fruit of the vine 
and the vegetable in the can, had left 
every sign of cultivated plant buried 
or choked by heaps of rubbish. 

The way in which sweet woodruft 
grows under the flowering crab makes 
me think it has some special afhnity for 
the soil above apple tree roots. ‘The 
only other patch I have seen spread so 
rapidly and flourish so well is on a 
friend’s place where it also grows in 
the shade of an apple tree. dsperula 
odorata with its delicate whorls of 
leaves, slightly hay-scented when dried, 
likes this region. It is a close relative of 
the native bluets, Hloustonia caerulea, 
which abound in pastures and thrive in 
our rock gardens. 

Our sheltered: situation brings us 
bird visitors much sooner than other 
parts of the village. Sometimes robins 
are found scuffing in the leaves near 
the spring behind the house in January. 
When our largest snows fall in Jan- 
uary and February, the sun is strong 
enough to melt the top layer during 
the day. At night it freezes hard, lock- 
ing the earth in a glittering, cold white 
plaster cast. But from my office window 
I can see the ruddy breasted birds 
flufhng themselves up in the shelter of 
the trees and I marvel at their courage, 
or foolishness. “The water bubbling out 


of the spring keeps a small patch of 
eround clear of ice and here the robins 
have a morning conclave. ‘Then they 
fly up to the staghorn sumac grove be- 
vond the rock garden to peck the with- 
ered, red berries which have stood upon 
the topmost branches like inverted cones 
all winter. 

A country garden is not a dead thing 
even in winter. Where there are herbs, 
gray and green shapes suggest the de- 
sign of the garden which is so pretty 
even under snow. The tall skeletons of 
angelica plants, which were not cut 
down after the seed was collected, look 
like fairy diadems when shining with 
rime in the slanting sunlight of early 
morning. The Housatonic River a 
quarter of a mile below us produces 
a warm fog under certain frost condi- 
tions which gives us mornings in Feb- 
ruary which seem enchanted. Every 
weed, twig, and vine is spangled with 
diamond dust before the sun has reached 
a height sufficient to melt the frozen 
fog crystals. 

In a limestone area, like ours, it is 
necessary to have a water softener to 
save soap, skins, and clothes from the 
hardness of the water. We collect rain 
water for the plants in the house in 
order to save the softened water tor 
household use. Whenever it rains the 
big watering can is placed under the 
downspout. Melting snow fills it quickly 
on bright days when icicles drip from 
the roof making ovr old red house, 
trimmed with white, look like a frosted 
gingerbread house. It takes half of a 
forty-quart milk can, in which we store 
the rain water, to soak the rosemaries, 
baies, scented geraniums, and pineapple 
sage in the bay window. 

‘The water is held at room tempera- 
ture until used by storing it in the milk 
can. As long ago as 1688, Leonard 
Meager had a word to say about the 
dangers of chilling plants and seedlings 
with cold tap water: 

“Now for the kind of Water that 
is best to water your garden, it is 
certain that Pond or Ditch-water is 
better than Running or River-water, 
yet that is far better than Pump or 
Well-water, yet it hath always been my 
Lot to have no other for my use... 
yet I doubt not but there is a week 
odds in a Months growth at some times 
of the Year between watering with 
warm sat standing Water, and water- 
ing with cold Pump or Spring-Water.”’ 
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rENCES 


By T. H. Everett 





1. White picket fences are traditionally ty ENCES CAN BE OBJECTIONABLE of 


American. This one, at Colonial Wil- -: _ . 
lamsburg, shows pleasing contrast pleasing depending upon their place. 


between its slender pickets and stout ment and suitability for the positions in 
supporting posts. which they are located. The “spite 
fence’ is the extreme of objectionable” 
fences; the beautiful, well-designed, ap.” 
propriately placed fences so character. | 
istic of Colonial Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, represent the other extreme. Be- 
tween these extremes are numerous gra 
dations. No fence is right per se. The 
suitability of a fence to its location j 
at least as important as its effectiveness 
as a barrier. he kind of fence that i 






















. 


AAA \ appropriate for a spacious country es 
nyAyV A ' 


tate may be quite unsuitable as a sur. 
rounding for a modest suburban lot 

When properly used fences give find 
ish and definition to the home grounds 
They may be employed effectively te 
extend the architectural lines of the 
house. They may be used to providell 
2. A rear view of the fence pictured at the 3. A simple picket fence with fairly broad backgrounds tor flower borders and st 


right. Note that the horizontal stringers pickets which are cut to slightly rounded other landscape features. Certain kinds 
are securely bolted to the vertical posts. points at their tops. 





ble 
ot fences are seen to advantage when ftie, 


plants are set close to their bases or 





4. The upper ends of the pick- 5. Boards with narrow spaces between 6. A rear view of the fence shown at the 7. Charm is given to this fence#/ 


ets that form this fence are form this fence. The top of each board immediate left. The tops of the posts by using boards of varied/or 
cut in a distinctly elaborate is notched to form a double point. are slanted to shed moisture. widths and cutting their tops/po 
and ornamental manner. in a broad saw-tooth pattern. 
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mnity characterizes this fence. The posts 9. A good effect is achieved here by the 
' beautifully designed and the tops of device of alternating pickets of different 
pickets sweep between them in grace- lengths. This design is best adapted for 
| curves. fairly low fences. 






























10. A plain board fence such as this ensures 
)- | privacy. Additional interest is obtained 
°. A by using boards of different widths. 


when vines are trained over or against 
them. Climbing roses billowing over a 
picket fence or post and rail fence are 
lovely, a border of perennials backed 
with a fence of woven palings gains in 
appearance and profits from the shelter 
the fence affords. Even the strictly utili- 
tarian galvanized wire fence can be 
greatly improved in appearance by plant- 
ing a tew shrubs or other plants against it. 

‘The pictures accompanying these notes 
illustrate a variety of fences; many 








ew 3 So ae mm teed oa other types and variations exist. Many 
\d¥@st and board fences, such as this, are 12. A face view of the fence pictured at the can be purchased in easy-to-erect sec- 
4; iifective where plenty of space is avail- left. A broad cap board is used to form tions, others can be fabricated bv the 
“fb ll prop- the top of this fence. ; 
e ae are unsuitable for small prop p home handyman. 


OT 


post and rail fence of more 14. Interest is attained here by crossing 15. This fence is of the same design as_ 16. Here, boards are used be 


ice 

iedjOrnamental design. The stout between the posts the boards that the one to the immediate left but it tween posts to produce 
yps post at the left is a gate post. form the center part of the fence. is capped with a broad board. basket-weave effect. A ca 
rn. | board finishes the job neatly 
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17. Rustic post and rail fences are com- 
paratively inexpensive and look well 
in rural surroundings. 
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21. 

A handsomely 
designed fence 
at Colonial 
Williamsburg. 
Skillful 
craftsmanship 
is necessary 
to make 

and install 
so elaborate 
a feature. 





18. A two-rail post and rail fence. The rails 
fit into slots cut in the posts. 





22. Ready made fences of peeled logs in 
designs such as this may be bought in 
sections and are easily erected. 


23. 
A fence of close-set palings 
behind this stepped wall 
provides privacy and shelter. 
The palings are woven together 
with wire and the fence may 
19. The English hurdle fence forms a stout be bought in suitable lengths. 
barrier and may be used for containing 
live stock. 





20. In early colonial times zig- 
zag rail fences (worm fences) 
were used. These require nei- 
ther posts nor nails but are 
extravagant of space and lum- 
ber. The ends of the rails are 
simply laid across each other. 
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24. Snow fence made of rather widely 

spaced slats woven together with wire 
is inexpensive. It is easily erected and 
“ taken down and may be rolled con- 
: veniently for storage. 





25. Galvanized chain link fence provides 
an effective barrier and is durable. It 
lacks aesthetic appeal but can be im- 
proved greatly by suitable planting 
along its base. 


26. Wrought iron fences are long lasting 
and may be made in many handsome 
designs, from simple ones, such as this, 
to much more elaborate ones. 
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THE LADY PETRE PEAR TREE (from page 6) 
quince stocks and succeed better than 
pear stocks with us.” 

Robert Carr, who married Ann Bar- 
tram, daughter of John Bartram Jr., 
and had inherited the garden and was 
managing it, wrote on November 18, 
1831 (published in Gardeners Maga- 
zine, London, Vol. VIII, 1832, page 
387), as follows: 

“A fine seedling Butter Pear culti- 
vated in the Bartram Botanic Garden 
by Col. Robert Carr, Proprietor. 

‘Petri Pear a middle-sized pear; tree 
branches smooth brown leaves on long 
slender petioles, narrow leaves oblong 
lanceolats, base acute end acuminate, 
hardly crenate, entire at the base about 
two inches long; very smooth, midrib 
vellow. 

‘Fruit clustered two or three ped- 
uncle curved brown half an inch. Pear 
oboral truncate at both ends 3 or 4 
inches long swelled at top. Skin thin 
greenish yellow with small pale spots. 
Inside white soft jucy melting like 
a butter pear deliciously flavored, pecu- 
liar very slightly musky and vinous. 
The tree which produces the above ex- 
quisite fruit was raised from seed re- 
ceived in a letter from Lord Petri of 
England about the year 1735; and 
planted by Mr. Bartram near the end 
of the dwelling house at the edge of 
the gravel walk where it never received 
any manure or rich earth. The roots 
extend to the wall of the house. The 
tree never has been subject to blight 
and has not once failed in the last thirty 
seasons producing 10 or 12 bushels of 
fine handsome fruit which is good eat- 
ing from the middle of September to 
Christmas. The fruit is always worth 
from three to five dollars a bushel. ‘The 
stem of the tree is about 14 inches in 
diameter and 25 feet high. It is in the 
most perfect health although near a 
century old and probably has borne 
near 500 bushels of pears. Mr. Bartram 
informed me that the tree was about 
twenty years old before it produced and 
narrowly escaped being cut down as 
barren.” 


GROWING HOLLY (from page 16) 
than the average home owner gives his 
plants following his first enthusiasm for 
the newly purchased specimens. 

What does this lead up to? Simply 
this, there is much still to be learned 
about the artificial reproduction of 


plants and their early culture. Those 
who grow hollies in impervious con- 
tainers can improve the growing con- 
ditions somewhat, and should feel the 
responsibility of supplying the best possi- 
ble information for handling the newly- 
planted stock. Studies of container- 
grown plants after they are set out, 
might well be sponsored by growers in 
order to obtain the most reliable infor- 
mation for the buyer. Hollies should 
be started in containers chosen on the 
basis of suitable size for the plants, 
rather than for space available to the 
grower. Lhe plants should be kept in 
containers for the minimum period of 
time. Perhaps seedling grafting stock 
should have the taproot removed. | 
believe that topgrowth ought not to be 
encouraged too greatly while in the 
containers. Possibly planting directions 
should specify spreading or straighten- 
ing of the visible roots and not stress 
so much the advantage of the intact 
soil ball—for maybe it is not an ad- 
vantage particularly if the plant has 
been in the container for an undue 
period. [hese facts are known by most 
of us, but we seem to have accepted 
them as incident to present-day methods 
of holly culture. 

Some of you have made an effort to 
eliminate certain adverse features as- 
sociated with container grown plants. 
A member of the Holly Society of 
America, and one of the early holly 
enthusiasts, has been growing his hollies 
for years in wire baskets with a com- 
paratively large soil ball. Quite recently 
another member has begun to produce 
similar baskets commercially. In my 
opinion this is a progressive practice. 
Perhaps others in the Society may un- 
dertake to sponsor or conduct studies 
that will improve the present methods 
of culturing native and exotic hollies 
while in and removed from impervious 
containers. 
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Outdoor Chrysanthemum Culture 


continued from November-December 


ABOVE SOIL SURFACE 
r MAY BE SAID that when a plant 
comes to life, enzymes appear ; amino 
acids and auxins (growth substances ) 
are produced; cell enlargement and di- 
vision take place. This process contin- 
ues until leaves appear, when _ photo- 
synthesis begins; stems elongate and 
more leaves appear, providing the plant 
with more leaf surface. Eventually, 
growth will cause more stems and 
Howers to appear. 

With chrysanthemums, it is impor- 
tant that one starts with healthy, dis- 
ease-free stock plants which will send 
out vigorous shoots and form turgid 
leaf structure. It is this healthy stem 
and leaf structure which provide the 
proper propagating material. Propaga- 
tion by cuttings is simple, and con- 
trolling the height or type of bloom 
(sprays and disbuds) can, to a great 
extent, be governed by the treatment 
followed. 

Our discussion will be confined mostly 
to cultural practices and conditions that 
are giving satisfactory results in the 
metropolitan New York City area (lat- 
itude 40°30’ to 41°15’ north)—and 
some of the reasons behind them. 
Whenever practical, examples of other 
latitudes or places will be mentioned. 

It has been estimated that there are 
some five thousand or more varieties 
of chrysanthemums in commerce. I dare 
say that more nearly ten thousand var- 
ieties have made their way into catalogs 
in the past twenty-five years. 

In considering chrysanthemums we 
shall exclude the annual forms (grown 
from seeds), the azalea-mums and the 
frutescens types, and any hybrids from 
these sources which bloom throughout 
the long-day summer months. 

Fall - blooming chrysanthemums are 
classified as short-day plants. The term 
“short day” means that flower bud in- 
itiation takes place as the nights grow 
longer. Crown buds, being more sensi- 
tive to the shortening incidence of day- 
light than are terminal and secondary 
buds, generally appear first, followed 
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later by the other buds. The period 
when the flower buds appear will difter 
with the variety grown. Flower buds 
will be seen on the early varieties first 
and, progressively, on the later bloom- 
ing varieties. 

Since our objective in this Part “wo 
is to discuss bringing chrysanthemums 
into bloom before the end of October 
(weather permitting), we shall assume 
that the natural blooming dates of the 
varieties used shall be before the end 
of October. We shall follow this with 
a chapter on frost protection and a 
chapter on short-day treatment which 
is a method of hastening the blooming 
dates of October and November-ma- 
turing chrysanthemums. ‘There will also 
be a chapter on interrupted short-day 
treatment, a method of producing vari- 
ations in spray formations. 

First let us see when and how flower 
bud initiation takes place and how the 
buds develop into full bloom. 

October - blooming varieties take 
from six weeks to nine weeks, under 
favorable temperature conditions, to in- 
tiate buds and come into bloom. 

Chrysanthemums require nine and 
one-half to ten hours of darkness (not 
heavy shade) to initiate crown buds; 
ten to ten and one-half hours of dark- 
ness to initiate terminal and secondary 
buds. 

By September 21, in our latitude, 
there are approximately eleven hours or 
more of darkness. These longer nights 
are needed tor proper bud development. 
There will be occasional deviations from 
this schedule. If there are any extended 
periods of warm weather of 80° F. or 
higher, or if the temperature drops to 
50° or less, bud development may be 
delaved, retarded, or the plant may go 
blind. More about this under ‘“Tem- 
perature and Chrysanthemums.’ 

Changes in day length vary with the 
latitude in which the plants grow. The 
rate of speed at which day length is 
reduced after bud initiation takes place 
is important to bud development in 
chrysanthemums. The more slowly the 


day length is reduced, the more slowly 
bud development takes place—and this 
retards the natural blooming date, 
‘Temperature can produce delayed 
blooming, also. In our New York City” 
area, starting June 21, the length of! 
the day starts growing shorter by two 
minutes each day. Crown bud initiation | 
takes place between August 15 and 
August 25. This shortening period of! 
day length affects bud initiation in such 
a way as to bring the flowers in on? 
their natural blooming dates—this is 
with the provision that no extended 
periods of hot or cold temperatures” 
occur at this time to delay bud devel-} 
opment. After flower buds start to” 
open, temperature has less effect. 
Readers who may live farther south 
than our New York City area may 
wonder how day length aftects their 
blooming dates. As previously stated, 
bud initiation takes place when there’ 
is approximately nine and_ one - half) 
hours of darkness, but longer periods’ 
of darkness are needed for buds to’ 
develop properly. The more slowly 
darkness comes to a given area, the’ 
later the buds will develop into blooms.’ 
Add high temperatures to the day 
length and greater delay is probable. 
For experimental purposes, the late 
Dr. Kenneth Post created at Cornell 
identical temperatures and day lengths 
as found in Miami, Florida (latitude 
26° N). Using the same varieties in) 
two different plots, one having Miami. 
conditions and the other the normal? 


day length at Cornell (45° N), Dr§ 


Post produced flowers on the Miami 


plot one month later than they bloomed? 


on the Cornell plot. 
Another example: Richmond, 


~~ 


darkness comes on more slowly than at] 


New York City. Therefore, bud de-= 
velopment is a little slower and bloom- 


ing dates are delayed as much as 
week or so. San Francisco (coast area 
has some unusual conditions which brin 


Vir-7 
ginia, and San Francisco, California,/ 
are not far apart in the same latitude,? 


a little below 38° N. At Richmond, | 
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‘1 blooms a week earlier than our area. 
It has favorable temperatures and any 
one who has seen those fogs rolling in 
on many afternoons can readily see how 
dav lengths can be shorter. The short- 
day treatment helps the grower to pro- 
duce blooms closer to the date he wishes. 

Chrysanthemums are classified under 
a number of types of bloom formations 
that need not be mentioned here. Cata- 
logs give ample descriptions and bloom- 
ing dates. However, the varieties should 
be divided into two groups in order 
to make a distinction between the main 
part of our cultural discussion and the 
group that has and is making many 
home owners happy. 

Group 1: Most of the chrysanthe- 
mum varieties that come into bloom 
by or before October 10 are generally 
classified as garden varieties. Cultural 
care is comparatively simple in this 
group. Probably the most desirable re- 
sults will occur from growing them in 
a bush form which will produce many 
flowers. 

Garden varieties readily adapt them- 
selves to landscape plantings for mass 
effects. Most everyone has seen azalea 
plantings in bloom—with proper plan- 
ning and care, one can achieve the same 
breath-taking merge of color with gar- 
den ’mums. 

A number of nurseries throughout 
our country have displays of chrysan- 
themums that are worth observing. “I'wo 
such displays are not very far away: 
Thomas’ Flower Mart on Jericho 
Turnpike, just west of Oyster Bay 
Road, Syosset, Long Island, and Bristol 
Nurseries, Bristol, Connecticut, from 
October 8 to 14. Most of these nursery 
displays are kept low by planting late 
(early July) and close together—about 
eight to twelve inches apart. 

For the home owner who wishes to 
produce a mass color ettect, there are 
several schedules to follow, based on 
uniformly rooted cuttings about eight 
inches high. 

1. If you plant the first part of July, 
which is considered late, pinch once, 
space plants eight inches apart. 

2. If you plant just before the middle 
of June, pinch, and then pinch the new 
lateral branches before the middle of 
July; space plants ten to twelve inches 

3. If you plant May 20, pinch, pinch 
again June 18, and again before the 
middle of July; space plants twelve to 
fifteen inches apart. 
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+. If you put plants out May 1, or 
earlier, they will develop stronger 
growth and enable you to make one or 
two additional pinchings. Spacing eight- 
een inches apart is not too much. 

Pinching, an important factor in pro- 
ducing low or bushy plants in garden 
varieties, means the act of taking the 
soft tip of any stem or lateral between 
thumb and forefinger and gently break- 
ing it off. This can be done in such 
a way as not to distribute the juices 
of one plant to another. After every 
pinch, lateral branches will grow out 
of leaf axils. When these branches are 
about six inches long, pinch again. Keep 
pinching until the middle of July and 
then stop. IUhe number of pinches that 
can be made will depend on how early 
the plants are set out. 

It would not be unusual to have 
plants three or four feet broad if planted 
early and given a little extra care, and 
they will repay with an almost solid 
mass of blooms. ‘The small and medium- 
size pompons are good for this purpose. 
The decoratives also make a handsome 
picture. 

Disbudding is of no particular value. 
If you plant early and pinch only once, 
plants will grow tall and will need 
staking against wind and rain. 

With the exception of planting out 
dates and pinching, follow cultural 
practices in Group 2 (cuttings, water- 
ing, fertilizing and spraying). 

Group 2: In this group are all of the 
commercial and exhibition varieties that 
come into bloom naturally in October. 
Their characteristics and responsive- 
ness are quite well understood. With a 
knowledge of these, excellent results 
should be obtained. We say “should be 
obtained,” because temperature and day 
length play an important part in the 
end results (blooming date, type of 
spray and disbuds). 

Before we start our study of cultural 
practices, | should like to define terms 
that will be used a great deal in this 
discussion. 

DAYLENGTH: Earlier, we discussed 
shorter days and their relationship to 
bud initiation and development. Day 
length can be deceiving, too. A few days 
(three) of dark stormy weather, or a 
tew stormy evenings followed by stormy 
mornings can readily initiate crown 
buds and start the plant on its way 
to bud formation. If such days occur 
in July or the first half of August, buds 


will almost certainly appear by or be- 
fore the third week of August. The 
most dangerous period for unwanted 
buds is before the first of May. Nights 
are naturally long enough to initiate 
buds if the temperature is over 50° F. 
It may take several months or even 
more for these buds to show. Then 
again buds may appear quite early. It 
all depends on how early buds were 
formed and on temperature conditions. 
In any event these early buds should be 
pinched out. The better commercial 
propagators break up the long nights 
with electric lights to prevent bud in- 
itiation. Long days (over fourteen and 
a half hours) prevent bud initiation. 

‘TEMPERATURE AND CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS: It has been known for quite 
some time that 60° F. is an optimum 
temperature for flower bud initiation 
and development and vegetative growth, 
with a favorable day length. More re- 
cently, 1952-55, experiments conducted 
at Cornell University revealed some 
interesting facts on the effects of tem- 
perature variations in flower bud initi- 
ation and development and answered 
a number of questions that had puzzled 
chrysanthemum growers in the past. 

Dr. Henry Marc Cathey, as a grad- 
uate student, conducted these experi- 
ments as his thesis for a doctorate. For 
this work Dr. Cathey received the 1955 
annual award of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists and a Fullbright scholar- 
ship grant (the first in floriculture) to 
study in Holland. The experiments in- 
dicated some temperamental character- 
istics in chrysanthemum responses to 
temperatures of 50° F., 60° F., and 
80° F. Dr. Cathey suggested that chrys- 
anthemums could be divided into three 
temperature classifications such as: 

1) Thermozero: Varieties that form 
buds and develop into blooms from 50° 
to 80° F. More blooms occur on plants 
grown above 60° than below 60° F. 

2) ‘Thermopositive: Varieties that 
do well and bloom from 60° to 80° F. 
No flowers with 50° F. 

3) ‘Thermonegative: Varieties that 
produce flowers from 50° to 60° F. 
Blooming delayed with 50° F. No 
flowers with 80° F. 

Minimum flowering time in all vari- 
eties was obtained with a continuous 
60° F. 

A summary of these temperature ex- 
periments are to be found in The Gar- 
den Journal of The New York Bo- 








tanical Garden, September - October 
1955 issue, pages 143-145. 


In any cultural program, watering, 


fertilizing, and spraying are a “must”’ 
for good results. ‘Vherefore: 
1) Keep soil moist, not wet. One 


rater for each plant, twice a 
With hot and 
dry weather, additional water may be 
needed. If plants are spaced more than 
ten inches apart, increase the amount 
of water in proportion. 

2) Liquid fertilizer is recommended 
once a week. Plants do require a con- 
tinuous supply of nutrients and once a 
week will prevent a feast or famine 
condition. Follow recommendations 
under fertilizers, Part I. 

3) Disease and insects are always a 
problem in outdoor plantings. Regard- 
less of how healthy plants may be, there 
are insects that mutilate the foliage and 
spread disease. 
is good protection. Additional spraying 
may be needed for aphids. There are 
a number of kinds of aphids, and the 
females have a strange way of pro- 
ducing young throughout the summer 
months without benefit of (male) fer- 
tilization. By September and during 
cooler periods, males appear; mating 
takes place and eggs are laid tor the 
following spring population. Aphids 
multiply fast and controlling them is 
important — especially the later ones. 
Follow recommendations in Part III 
for spraying chemicals. 

Planning in advance a schedule for 
vour summer program means the differ- 
ence between success or disappointment. 

1. If you have a flower bed for chrys- 
anthemums only, consider its physical 
structure. Does it need organic matter ? 
Peat moss is recommended. [he coarser 
types generally used in stables are 
cheaper and longer lasting. Mix lime- 
stone with the peat and dig it into the 
soil when temperature is favorable. 

2. If disease has been quite noticeable 
during the previous year or years, con- 
sider soil sterilization. The application 
of methyl bromide containing two per- 
cent chloropicrin, at the rate of one 
pound can for each one hundred square 
feet, or two pound cans if disease has 
been severe is recommended. It will be 
much safer to use this with other plants 
close by. Refer to sterilization in Part I. 

3. What kind of flowers do you wish 
to grow? Large disbuds or sprays? 
‘There are many varieties that are suit- 


quart of 
week is not too much. 


Spraying once a week 


able tor disbudding and other varieties 
that are better for sprays. The size of 
bloom will depend a great deal on 
whether the variety grown is suitable 
for a disbud or a spray—the catalogs 
generally include information on these 
points. 

+. The height of a plant when fully 
grown depends on the time it is planted 
out. A plant set out the latter part of 
April can reach a height of six or seven 
feet at blooming time; progressively, 
later planting reduces this height. Early 
planting will not produce blooms earlier 
nor will they be any better. With the 
exception of garden varieties (group 1), 
planting in the latter part of June or 
July 1 


you 


is good practice, especially if 
‘time’ pinch. 

There is a novelty type—tree chrys- 
anthemum—which you may have seen 
at flower shows which you may 


to try. Plant as 


wish 
early as you can, and 
grow the plant to one stem and to a 
height of four to five feet and pinch 
the tip betore the middle of July. Soon, 
vegetative growth will appear between 
leaf axils; save as many of these laterals 
as is desired. Strip all those below. 
Staking and tying from the beginning 
will keep the plant straight. ‘he lat- 
erals (side branches) can be grown 
into sprays or disbuds. ‘he spread of 
the branches can be controlled by tying 
or wiring to any shape desired. A top 
spread ot three to five feet is not un- 
common. Planting betore May 1 will 
require night lighting to prevent bud 
initiation. 

5. After you have chosen your vari- 
eties, the next step is to decide when 
vour plants should be planted out to 
make sure you get the length of stem 
desired. Normally, four to six 
weeks of vegetative growth, after 
pinching (time pinching) to bud in- 
itiation period (August 15 to 25) will 
produce around a thirty-inch stem by 
blooming time. Here, again, varieties 
chosen (read your catalogs carefully as 
to height) and temperature can affect 
growth. 

Cuttings taken from soft stem tops 
and rooted in a sterile medium such as 
vermiculite, expanded oyster shells 
(known as ““Krum’’) or sterilized sand, 
make the best roots. Planting them into 
their permanent position very shortly 
after they are ready will produce the 
best plants and the nicest flowers. Keep- 
ing cuttings in the rooting medium too 


from 





long will harden stems and retard Prop. | 
er development. 

Make cuttings last of plants you wish | 
to grow to a single stem, make and | 
plant a week later than you had plan. | 
ned They will come into | 
bloom a week or so earlier. 2 

6. Time pinching is a method of pro.! 
ducing a terminal cluster of buds which | 
may be grown as a terminal spray, or” 
disbud. Experiments conducted” 
two decades or so ago by Dr. Cegjj 
Dilworth developed a terminal cluster’ 
of buds by pinching one hundred days 
before the natural blooming date pe. : 
culiar to each variety. This works) 
pretty well for southern Canada and” 
northern United States but not. tog” 
well for our area here. Warmer tem.’ 
peratures and longer days are probably 
the reason. However, it is still good 
practice to time pinch. You will prob. 
ably 
with time pinching. Most catalogs give) 
dates tor pinching. 

Your planting date can also be goy-| 
erned by the time pinching date. Allow 
one week, and not more than two week 
between planting and pinching. You 
want the laterals that grow from this 
pinch and not the stem below it. 

7. DisBUDS AND SPRAYS: 
two types of disbuds: (A) One grown 
crown bud with bract - like 
leaves, for a little distance below the 
flower head. (B) A bud selected from 
a terminal cluster (generally the center 
one ) 


WIG De Ae 


ordinarily. 


as a 


produce more terminal cluster, 


‘There are 


trom a 


with leaves growing out, 
close to the flower head. 


ver 


There are two spray types wher 
grown naturally (without short-da 
treatment): (A.) <A _ terminal §sprai 


(no crown bud) is a cluster of flower 
rounding at top and tapering dow 
the sides with only one flower on each 
stem (pedicel). Some varieties have ¢ 
tendency for the flower buds to grow 
in a cluster very close together on ver) 
short pedicels. Other varieties will have 
very open tops, the buds growing of 
longer pedicels. Pedicel length can b 
regulated with interrupted short dai 
treatment, which see in a later issue 
(B) A compound spray is any sprat 
with one or more crown buds and an 
secondary branch with more than ont 
flower, where there has been no dis 
budding. 

Before the spring work actually 
starts, planting schedules should bi 


(Continued on page 29 
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FLORIDA’S 
FAME 


By Hedwig Michel 


LORIDA’S FAME rests in her climate. 

A region that twelve months of 
the year produces tree-ripe fruits, so 
many that even market owners in the 
South have to get familiar with them, 
a region that all winter long produces 
and ships freshly harvested vegetables, 
a region that grows the year-round an 
abundance of flowering and highly or- 
namental plants—such a region is, in- 
deed, endowed with natural riches. And 
year-round plant activity means year- 
round work for farmers and also home 
gardeners. 

Due to its exceptional climatic con- 
ditions, Florida has become the winter 
garden of the nation; and in recent 
years, vacation land in summer as well 
as in winter. Lhough not in the torrid 
zone, southern Florida is the site of 
many plant introductions from tropical 
countries, and a botanical hike through 
southern Florida is like taking a trip 
around the tropics of the world guided 
by the imaginary circle, the equator. 

That portion of the globe, the ““Trop- 
ics,’ consists of two equal parts, the 
Tropic of Cancer, north of the equator, 
and the Tropic of Capricorn, south of 
the great circle; a land practically with- 
out seasons, where either the wet or 
the dry period reigns, but undisturbed 
by low temperatures in most of the 
region. 

The ‘Tropic of Cancer passes through 
the center of Mexico, iust misses the 
northern point of Cuba, cuts through 
the Sahara Desert, crosses the Nile at 
Dendur, north of the Nubian Desert, 
divides Arabia centrally, then passes 
through northern India, China at Can- 
ton, and the island of Formosa in the 
Pacific Ocean, passing a little north of 
Hawaii. The Tropic of Capricorn 
crosses Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, and 
southern Brazil, strikes Africa just 
south of Walfish Bay, cuts through the 
northern “Transvaal and Portuguese 
Kast Africa to Inhambane Bay. It then 
passes through Madagascar and divides 
Australia. 

From many of these tropical coun- 
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Mango ‘Kent’ is a Florida variety 


tries southern Florida’s remarkable bo- 
tanical physiognomy originates — her 
typically exotic vegetation. Amazing 
that plants native to the torrid zone 
adjust themselves to a region of the 
latitude of Florida. Skill on the part 
of horticulturists is one explanation, 
though not exclusively. Man alone, 
neither horticulturist nor scientist nor 
plant introduction researcher, can 
wholly claim credit for such outstand- 
ing results in Florida’s landscape. Man’s 
earnest attempts would have failed, 
were it not for the rare combination of 
natural influences which create a speci- 
fic climate around the southern part of 
the Florida peninsula. 

The “Great Ocean River” and the 
“Inland Ocean” and the trade winds 
are Nature's assistants. Along the east 
coast of Florida the Gulf Stream, the 
“Great Ocean River,” does its part to 
step up temperatures in winter and keep 
them well under control in summer; 
along the west coast the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the “Inland Ocean,” influences tem- 
peratures equally beneficial. Between 
these guardians, the trade winds fan the 
peninsula on their way to and from the 
equator: trom northeast to southwest 
on the north side of the equator, and 


northwest on the 
south side of the equator. From this 
cooperation of wind and water, creating 
the rainy season, arise southern Flori- 
da’s subtropical climatic conditions, in 


from southeast to 


a general way. Soil properties also enter 
tavorably into this teamwork so as to 
include this part of the United States, 
the southern Florida peninsula, in the 
tropics of the world. 

Without interference nature 
works twenty-four hours a day in such 
regions—jungles and wilderness were 
tound when the first settlers arrived. 
In less than one hundred years the 
change to prosperity was achieved. The 
hardships of colonizing, several setbacks, 
discouraging failures, all the growing 
pains endured by these settlers, have 
vanished into the files and archives of 
Florida’s early history. The last fifty 
vears, which have ushered in technical 
inventions and progress in every do- 
main of human activity, have also seen 
the exploitation of virgin soil and the 
colonization of the last frontier. Flori- 
da’s reputation for producing tropical 
plant life and her agricultural records 
are established today. 

As tar as fruits are concerned, every- 
body appreciates sun-ripened Florida 


man’s 
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oranges, grapefruits, lemons, limes, 
kumquats, calamondins, and the rest of 
the citrus fruits. But when it comes to 
Florida’s summer fruits, not only north- 
ern people are at a loss. Not too many 
Floridians are yet fully aware of all 
the kinds of tropical fruits grown here: 
Surinam cherry, red mombin, Barbados 
cherry, governor's plum, guava, Mam- 
mea americana, tamarind, white sapota, 
Malpighia speciosa, soursop, Jackfruit, 
lime berry, sapodilla, akee, yellow sa- 
pota, seagrape, cashew-apple (4 nacar- 
dium occidentale), carissa, prickly pear, 
and Kai apple, the avocado, litchi and 
mango. [he last three are already wide- 
ly known. The mango outrivals all, 
not only in Florida, but in the world’s 
tropics and is known as the “Queen 
of Fruit.” 

The mango is a summer fruit that 
originates in southeastern Asia, from 
India to the Philippines, where it thrives 
from sea level up to five thousand feet 
in the foothills of the Himalayas. Tol- 
erant of soil and climate, it has made 
its home in almost every tropical and 
subtropical country around the globe, 
with varieties adapted to each particu- 
lar region. 

In India alone over one thousand 
accredited varieties are on record, and 
millions of seedling trees enjoy local 
reputation —an achievement of more 
than four thousand years of cultivation. 
All the one thousand varieties of India, 
as well as all others in tropical coun- 
tries, are chance seedlings derived from 
seeds of choice fruits that, after coming 
into bearing, proved worthy of propa- 
gation. Therefore, modern “‘mangolo- 
gists’ reason that throwing away any 
of the superior seeds is like discarding 
a possible winning ticket in a lottery. 

‘Today the mango is India’s choicest 
fruit as it was in the days of the 
ancient empire. Indians, and with them 
the rest of the world, are indebted to 
the Mogul emperors for the superior 
The 
Moguls were so fond of the mango that 
they had from a thousand to a hundred 
thousand seedling trees planted. ‘The 
best seedling varieties then were sel- 
ected, propagated by inarched grafting, 
and named after the ruling Mogul Ikm- 





varieties now in cultivation. 


peror. Thus, came about such exotic 
names as ‘Immamuddcen,’ ‘Jehangir,’ 
‘Akbar,’ ‘Shah Jedan,’ to memorialize 
india’s potentates in their luscious man- 
gos. References to the mango are found 


in Hindu mythology and Sanskrit. Bud- 
dha himself owned mango trees and 
often reposed in their shade. 

Even in modern times planting a 
mango tree is a religious duty in India 
as the foliage is used in their ceremo- 
nies. [he fruit, however, is an economic 
necessity as much as a culinary delight. 
(green or ripe mangos are the food 
during the summer months. ‘lhe natives 
consider it a perfect meal, to eat and 
to drink at the same time. Some simply 
cease work in order fully to take ad- 
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Ripe mangos hang on tree of the Florida 
variety ‘Fascell’ 


vantage of the season. They will eat 
any kind, tart or sweet, often long be- 
fore it has time to ripen. There are 
sweet, juicy, and smooth-fleshed mangos 
that can be sucked like an orange or 
scooped out with a spoon. What is not 
consumed during summer will go into 
preserves, in all stages of ripeness. When 
the old-fashioned recipes are exhausted, 
the modern style of quick-trozen man- 
gos is employed, even in the Far East. 

In Florida mango growing has a less 
colorful background, a less far-reaching 
history. In the one hundred years ot 
cultivation, over thirty - nine superior 
varieties have been raised and named. 
‘Though not every one of these varieties 
will reach top priority, chances are 
that some will reliable 
commercial varieties. Ihe ‘Haden,’ the 
‘Brooks’ and the ‘Springfels,’ Florida’s 


prove to be 


oldest and most successful commercial 
varieties, ruled the market for several 
Unfortunately, some of the 
unfavorable traits of their ancestors are 
developing, the ‘Mulgoba’ in the ‘Ha- 
‘San- 


! >. ~ 
decades. 


den’ as an unreliable hearer; the 


. 
; 


€ 
dershah’ and ‘Haden’ in the “Spring. ; 
fels,’ with a tendency to split and aly 
shyness in bearing. Colorful appearang 
combined with good shipping qualitig 
are not enough guarantee for futur 
success if the trees do not produce syf. 
ficient crops. 

Under favorable conditions a goo¢ 
crop should be raised every year, ae. 
cording to Florida’s authorities on trop. 
ical fruits, George D. Ruehle and R 
Bruce Ledin, researchers at the Sub. 
tropical Experiment Station in Home. 
stead, Florida. They also point out tha 
a high percentage of flowers should be~ 
perfect, and there should be little tend. 
ency to produce embryoless fruit; that 
the fruit should be attractively colored: 
that it should hold well when shipped 
and ripen with good quality as much 
as ten to fifteen days after harvest ; that 
the variety should be sufficiently re. 
sistant to anthracnose so that com. 
mercial control is practicable; that the 
favor should be satisfactory, with flesh 
free from objectionable fibers, and the 
stone ten percent or less of the weight 
of the whole fruit. 

Varieties that seem to meet most of 
these requirements as commercially 
grown mangos in Florida at the present 
time are ‘Zill,’ ‘Irwin,’ ‘Kent,’ ‘Palmer 
and ‘Keitt.’ 

“What a task to raise a fruit with 
all the virtues of the mango, if there 
are sO many natural vices to contend 
with,” a Florida grower remarked. To 
obtain greater knowledge of all phase 
of growing and utilizing mangos, the 
Florida Mango Forum came into being 
in 1938. It stimulated interest in_ the 
selection of mango seedlings wrth com 
mercial potentialities and supported all 
activities concerned with the promotion, 
development, marketing 
selling and preserving of mangos. The 
Florida Mango Forum also devoted it 
interest to other tropical fruits of future 


production, 


promise. 


As highlight of Florida’s mango sea 


son, the Florida Mango stages its an 
nual meeting in the middle of summer 
either at wes! 
coast center of production. In additior 


an east coast or at a 


to its basic purpose as a clearing-house 


of what has been learned, and in the 
near future should be achieved, the 


Mango Forum sessions are yearly events 


of social interest and culinary joy. ‘Vo see 
the 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 
IN WINTER 


By Irving Reshes 


HO WOULD BELIEVE that in this 
W metropolis of eight million there 
are oases of the rarest kind—isles with- 
‘n isles, gentle sanctuaries, and retr- ats 
which the city offers those who seek 
refuge from the world of macadam and 
machinery. One of these is The New 
York Botanical Garden in the Borough 
of the Bronx—a wonderful combina- 
tion of natural wildness and parkland. 

Anyone familiar with the Garden 
knows that it possesses many moods. 
He who walks its paths, meadows, and 
thickets, or rambles up and down its 
wooded knolls, feels its riches. In every 
season and often in succeeding months, 
the scene is varied and tinged with sur- 
prises. Many years of acquaintance and 
devotion have made me recognize the 
Garden’s abiding charm, beauty, and 
revelation in all seasons. Winter is no 
exception. 

To the young in heart, winter at 
latitude forty-one degrees is not as 
bleak as many declare—no time to de- 
spair. To the naturalist there is no 
cessation of beauty the year round. ‘lo 
the one who questions, ‘““What can the 
outdoors afford in winter?” | answer 
with the following lines: 

From November to April, from the 
first morning frost to the last sign of 
meltwater, from the fading aster to 
the appearance ot skunk-cabbage, vio- 
lets and adder-lily, this precinct is worth 
any visitor’s attention. 

In the verdant months when the 
earth wears a dress of green and veg- 
etation flaunts its flowers and virility, 
the backdrop of rock, soil, and terrain 
humbly recedes from our attention. 
Not so in winter. The pink gniess, 
black or grey schist, and sparkling mica 





like gems now lay uncovered. We pay 


more attention to the roll of the land. 
Glacial marks on hard mantle rock 
tocus into sight with their unhealed 
scars. We note the small and larger 
rock erratics carried from afar by pre- 
historic ice shields. Here and there 


‘gleaming pegmatic incrusences with 


coral feldspar or dark red garnets 
glisten in the sun. The inquisitive geolo- 
gist roams to his heart’s content on or 


oft byways, reading the cryptic message 
of stone. : 

We marvel at local curiosities. In 
the meadow below the Thompson 
Memorial Rock Garden, the naturalist 
observes standing in the boggy ground 
six stele of separated gneissoid boulders. 
Evidently they were dumped there by 
the Wisconsin glacier. They are singu- 
lar stones, weighing many tons apiece 
and lying in various positions from ver- 
tical to horizontal; they suggest toys 
forgotten by Cyclopean children. Their 
smooth contours imply the surfaces of 
a waterfall or cascade. The elliptical 
grooves carved in their flanks are al- 
most crude statuary. From whence did 
they come? That is only one mystery 
in the park amidst many. 

Winter is the season of elemental 
sculpture. Never failing spectacles are 
the infinitely varied icicles hanging from 
ledges or oozing out of rocky crevices. 
‘Throughout the ridges overhanging the 
Bronx River we anticipate a display 
of icy stalactites from December on. 
‘They remind us of many things— 
Mosaic beards monumentally done, or 
elongated candysticks. Useless to man, 
vet when spring’s zephyrs return, the 
woodwinds flavor these toothsome win- 
ter fruit and find them savory. 

Dominating the park’s character is 
the Bronx River. ‘Thoreau proclaimed 
the Concord; Foster rhapsodized the 
Swanee; Robert Burns immortalized 
the Afton. Is there anything amiss when 
a native son sings of his river? ‘The 
Bronx is everywhere, a country stream 
for all its meandering. It is the city’s 
only true river, although several go by 
the name. As world statistics go, its 
magnitude is puny. la proportion to its 
size ‘tis admirable. With its prominent 
falls and cataracts, its gorge carved in 
obdurate rock, the river is a phenome- 
non which surprises many visitors to 
the Botanical Garden. Snow, whether 
it be a light dusting or a heavy fall, 
in all its stages from the falling foun- 
ainhead in heaven to the last spongy 
mass snuggling on retired banks, en- 
dears the scene to all who witness it. 

As good a place as any to admire 





Snow mantles the trees along the Bronx River 
in The New York Botanical Garden 


the river is the arched bridge. Here 
the hemlocks grow tall and _ strong, 
taller seemingly than when viewed from 
terra firma; the turbulent rapids, laden 
with icy freight and rushing seaward 
with a vengeance, inspire meditation. 

My mind wanders. Any one area 
must humbly bow to the majestic gran- 
deur of total Nature. Yet the soul of 
man sees as great a wonder in a seed 
ot grass or a crystal of snow, for the 
spirit of man, like Archimedes’ lever, 
moveth all things. The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden is a miniature model of 
the earth and those who appreciate its 
shall be lifted ahigh. 
atop the chasm, that the 
lowering sun catches and enchances the 
icy sheets or snow-studded rocks drip- 
ping with icicles. The walls borrow 
color from some divine source and 
glimmer with pastel shades. From pure 
crystal or softer crystalline snow, from 
pale emerald to antarctic red-blue, or 
perhaps golden-brown, they glitter in 
the sharp resplendent light of the late 
winter afternoon. The spectator in the 
park is treated to a canvas of motionless 
fluidity. ‘Chen before plunging over the 
last western hill, the evening sun spar- 
kles and burnishes every icy facet to 
its highest irridescence. 

Venturing on any park path affords 
a reward. Many people minimize win- 
ter’s possibilities, yet this does not dis- 
courage the outdoorsman who skates, 


small secrets 
It is here, 
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fishes, skis, or hikes. Even after the 
denudation of our hardwoods in Nov- 
ember, there is enough greenery in the 
pines to offset the normal drabness of 
the winter setting. Although vegeta- 
tion rests, there is enough presence ot 
coniferae in the park to satisfy average 
need. In that corner of the grounds 
dedicated to conifers, winter is as sum- 
mer. Long after flowering herbs have 
gone to rest, there is enough grass in 
the glens to join Pinus densiflora var. 
umbraculifera to Pinus strobus nana. 
Often the absence of bold vernal colors 
is compensated by sparkling ice or the 
fantastic shapes snow embroiders. 
Whose imagination has failed to soar 
with the odd effects encountered ? When 
the frost is deep and abiding, boulders 
are wedded to boulders and stumps to 
earth and the whole overlaid with 
sheets of ice, the shapes simulate fro- 
zen travertine. 

To the inquisitive student ‘The New 
York Botanical Garden offers a variety 
of trees only a lifetime of wandering 
could fulfill. The Kentucky coffee trees 
are betrayed by their odd seed pods; 
no longer resplendent the silk tree from 
the Orient slumbers in the landscape 
like any indigenous native. Himalaya 
white pine, Austrian, Chinese, western 
yellow, Korean, and Swiss stone pines 
are but a stone’s throw apart—so close 
are the continents here. To the shackled 
rover these trees suggest the vastness 
of the globe and the lure of distant 
places. 

The drabness of winter is a cliche. 
Winter’s pageantry is self-evident to 
seeing eyes. There is color and artistry 
everywhere. [he naked shoots of bushes 
become tinged with subtle tints as win- 
ter wears on. The drowsing hulks of 
reddish tulip-trees by the river, ignored 
in summertime, are now apparent. We 
are made aware of pallid buttonwood 
tramed against dark soil. Gnarled oaks 
starkly silhouetted against frozen earth 
or chaste snow and paper birches set 
amidst dark woods and green pines are 
more interesting than ever. 

Poems are written for the spring 
thaw, the returning robin, the young 
sprouts pushing through yielding mud, 
the early flowers, the foliation of March 
and April. Few poets recognize the im- 
pressionable onslaught of winter. Much 
can be said for this late season, too. 

On those days when polar air sweeps 
the sapphire-blue sky, the purity of the 


scene from Conservatory hill is worth 
anyone’s presence. In the short evening 
when the gold of the day is fading, he 
who stands atop this knob teels as 
though an enchanting goddess raked 
the embers of the day, enflaming them 
with the mellow tones of rose and mint. 

Not many persons will be found in 
the park when ‘laboring snowfalls are 
fashioning a pristine world. But the 
day after... that is a different matter. 
Yesterday's violent storm is now the 
beauty of the Garden, pure and ever- 
absorbing. 

Nothing thrills the heart at such 
times as the joyful presence of feathered 
friends going about their business. Be- 
hold them! From the herring gull, that 
lover of storms, circling in graceful 
gyrations, to the chirping sparrow for- 
aging for seed, they cheer and delight. 
It does not matter whether we flush 
chickadees from bushy thickets or note 

lone starling surveying the scene a 
hundred feet atop an oak. Rambling 
through the parkland in sternest win- 
ter, we shall be stirred by cheerful 
groups of birds. 

Passing from the general to the spe- 
cific, let me relate a few experiences 
out of my book of memory. On one ot 
those sullen February days when life 
is bearable only in indoor comfort, | 
doggedly tramped the frozen sod of the 
Rose Garden. How well I recall where 
bare branches helplessly fluttered in the 
north wind—a miracle —a flash of 
color, a streak of blue. For an instant 
an invading tropical artist dazzled my 
sight. It was a bit of magic, unbeliev- 
able but true. A bluejay in all its 
spritely glory had alighted on a numb 
branch before me. Its sudden presence 
colored the landscape. Neither the jun- 
coes, tree sparrows, titmouses, nor nut- 
hatches rival the jay’s arresting costume. 
I wonder why tarries this gay creature 
these desolate days? Should he not be 
sunning himself in southern climes? 
Yet, if this be the bluejay’s only con- 
tribution to man’s felicity, t’will suffice. 

Another of my treasured memories 
occurred a little way from the Snuff 
Mill in a March blizzard. I had not 


gone a hundred steps from the building 











into a swirling snowstorm when I de.) 
tected more than an average movemen |, 
of birds. Treading carefully into the 
gloom ahead, | was surprised by , 
“teek” uttered periodically somewher! 
to my left. A brown body shot out of? 
a tree and swerved away in a long arc) 
‘Then another flash swept before my 





eyes. A red barb, a feathery bod)? 

seemed to lunge at me and then settle! 

in the lowest limb of a tree a few paces) 
away. I strained my sight in the howl.” 
ing maelstrom to focus on the creature,” 
Saucily he peered at me. At last li 
recognized it as none other than the! 

rosy cardinal, Richmondena cardinalus, 

‘There he was perched jauntily, gaping) 
at me the intruder. ‘The magnificence 
of this -tiny red blob of feathers held. 
me spellbound. His saucy carriage wa 
admirable. A rainbow could not be 
more dazzling than this cardinal flaunt) : 
ing his pride in the blizzard. We con ‘ 
fronted each other for a long time—} 
he the master of the situation, | nearly, 
blinded by the fierce snow flurries, I 
paid him silent homage. How couldl 
I ever forget this meeting? That such! 
an experience could happen within 
crowded New York testifies to the glor 
of the Botanical Garden. 

Although the Garden contains bu 
two hundred and thirty acres, its aspect 
seems to change with every few step 
so that is affords much more than an: 
ticipated. The tourist visiting the Con. 
servatory and Museum should not im: 
agine he has exhausted all its wealth. 
The parkland is full of absorbing sec 
tions appealing to diverse tastes. Each 
season accents one section above the 
others. One of these is the serenity 0! 
the Thompson Memorial Rock Garden’ 
replete with exotic alpines arranged 
around rocks and pools. Next door t 
it is the shrunken remnant of the pris 
tine hemlock forest, which once covered 
thousands of adjacent square miles. As 
if all the Indian spirits had retreated) 
into this isolated sanctuary, there abide’ 
in these muted evergreens, summer and] 
winter, an aura of solemnity. 

In The New York Botanical Garden| 
as in every place where Nature’s sub) 
tlety dwells, a thoughtful man_ find? 
beauty. Thus on a temperate day of 
January, | walked the river path up) 
stream between the south gate and the 
new arch bridge. Not a soul was about 
—-solitude is not a condition easily at) 
tained in the big city. The black noise] 
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less water of the river glided by the 
snow-white margins of the land with 
4 musing quality. Paddling along one 
edge was a motley group of water fowl 
_a pair of snow geese and mallards and 
a lone Canadian goose. In this placid 
setting just we six moved—yet it was 
suficient. Peace had come down from 
Olympian heights and nestled between 
these ravine-like folds. I drank in na- 
tures purity. Ihe world was serene; 
the waters went by without treacherous 
designs. Though to the far corners of 
the earth unrest seethed, even up to 
the brim of this natural bowl, here in 
this corner of the Garden, the spirit of 
peace reigned. How happy the heart 
that can count these rare moments of 
tranquility. 

Whether we come to he New York 
Botanical Garden to breathe the fresh 
air our bodies need, to experience the 
uplift of the wholesome complex of the 
outdoors, or to enjoy the harmonious 
panorama of unspoiled nature, the profit 
is all ours. Yes, the hidden presence of 
the Garden in memory will bring a 
secret smile as we crouch behind mer- 
cenary tasks or go about humdrum 
chores. We are reminded of and agree 
with Wordsworth’s lines: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant, or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon the inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 


FLORIDA’S FAME (from page 26) 

size and shape and color, to taste the 
difference in their flavor, and then to 
participate in the instructive lectures 
given by expert scientists, horticultur- 
ists, and commercial growers, reveal 
the high status of the mango industry 
in the state. 

What a task, indeed, to develop new 
varieties for the market. “The method 
of hand-crossing two parents with sev- 
eral desirable qualities is recommended 
in order to incorporate the desired char- 
acters of each parent. But hand-crossing 
is an intricate practice. Because of the 
inherent nature of the mango, thou- 
sands of pollinations must be made to 
obtain only a few fruit. In a special 
experiment out of 12,703 hand-crossed 
mangos only forty-five fruit were ob- 
tained, and of these forty-three were 
chosen for discussion, with the disap- 
pointing result that not a single fruit 
was found worth propagating. Such 
are, however, not only Florida’s prob- 
lems. The problems are the same, wher- 
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ever mangos grow, no difference if the 
history dates back one hundred or four 
thousand years. 

Reports from India show that grow- 
ers there have not achieved realization 
of all their hopes. ‘Their main efforts 
are directed towards attaining flavor 
and high quality of flesh of the mango, 
with not so much stress on color. ‘hey 
are intensely occupied in developing a 
variety of an everbearing edible mango. 
What an achievement that would be! 
So far they have succeeded only in pro- 
ducing everbearing mangos that will 
not ripen under any condition, though 
they can be used in cooking, for pickles 
and in chutneys. They are too acid for 
the taste to be eaten uncooked. How 
soon an edible everbearing mango will 
be cultivated, no one can guess. 

Florida’s mango varieties come from 
India, from the Philippines, from 
French Indo-China, from the West 
Indies and South America. While com- 
mercial growers have to battle diverse 
problems, the dooryard gardener is bet- 
ter off. He is not troubled about having 
to produce the attractive red cheeks tor 
home consumption, nor has he to solve 
shipping problems on a large scale. He 
is free to follow expert advice and plant 
the choice mangos from the Philippines 
or Indo-China. They are the more re- 
liable and ‘Saigon,’ for in- 
stance, a highly esteemed mango, gen- 
erally comes true to seed. Not so India’s 
varieties. But no one ever saw color in 
the ‘Saigon’ mango—this is the main 
reason it is limited to the home grower. 
He at least will enjoy this superior 
eating mango that bears as well as any 
other type of fruit. Only winter rains 
may harm it, and that not more than 
it harms all other mangos. 

Botanically, the mango is a member 
ot the Anacardiaceae family, a close 
relative ot another promising tropical 
summer fruit grown in Florida, the 
cashew. The Anacardiaceaes are incon- 
spicuous bloomers. Late in winter flower 


bearers, 


-clusters cover the trees and then with 


necessary dry weather fruit will set. 
From late in May through the summer 
until late in fall, mangos are harvested. 

Mangifera indica is the _ botanical 
name for mango; Anacardium occiden- 
tale is the botanical name of the cashew ; 
other related fruits are pistachio (Pis- 
tacia vera); ambarella (Spondias cyth- 
era); yellow mombin (Spondias mom- 
bin); red mombin (Spondias purpur- 


ea); imbu (Spondias tuberose). Several 
ornamental trees and shrubs of this 
family, such as Brazilian pepper-tree 
or Florida holly (Schinus terebinthi- 
folius) and poison ivy (Rhus toxicoden- 
dron) are well known but should be 
posted for people who are susceptible 
to these plants’ exudate matter. 

When it comes to recommending 
ornamental trees of this family, why 
not a mango? What more beautiful, 
evenly shaped, evergreen tree can be 
conceived that a mature mango? 

“If this tree never would bear a 
fruit,” an old Floridian said, pointing 
to his mango tree of honorable age, “I 
should nurse it along right at the spot 
where it came up as a volunteer. No 
better shade tree, no better sanctuary 
for birds. Nature made it a sturdy tree 
to protect against the tropical sun and 
the blowing winds. No man could do 
better.” 

The same wisdom applies to Flor- 
ida’s climate—‘‘No man could do bet- 
ter.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE (from page 24) 


pretty well worked out. You must con- 
sider how many plants you have space 
for and when to plant them; new plants 
must be ordered to be delivered a week 
or ten days before planting time; ote 
made to buy spray chemicals and fer- 
tilizers. 

If plants have no mulch over them, 
keep an eye on them throughout the 
winter months and especially so during 
warm periods, following freezing tem- 
peratures, for it is at this time that 
most plants are lost. Press down on 
any cracks that may be seen in the soil 
and any heaving that may be _ indi- 
cated—these are the signs that winter- 
kill plants. 

Prepare garden flats and fill them 
with a rooting medium; clean building 
sand can be bought at a lumber com- 
pany at a reasonable price. 

A cool window in the house, or a 
protected porch, is a satisfactory place 
to put cuttings where they may be 
shaded from the sun and _ protected 
against rain and heavy winds. A lean- 
to, made out of two by two lumber 
and covered with plastic, is an excellent 
place for cuttings. Have the top slanted 
so rain can run oft. If exposed to sun, 
add additional material to break up the 
sun’s rays. 


To Be Continued 
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THE LITTLE BULBS. Elizabeth Lawrence. 248 


pages, indexed. Criterion Books, New York. 


1957. $4 

As a lover of all bulbs this reviewer had 
a more than happy time in reading what 
Miss Lawrence has to report from her 
two gardens and from her exchanges of 
notes with others, chiefly Carl Krippendorf 
who lives and gardens in southern Ohio. 
He also has the advantage of having seen 
both the Raleigh and the Charlotte garden, 
though not that of Mr. Krippendorf. Still 
further he has the advantage of having 
grown almost every one of the plants men- 
tioned either in his Takoma Park, D.C., 
garden or his present garden in Pass 
Christian, Mississippi. 

This book is quite unlike most of the 
garden books which pour out in a spate of 
“creative writing” these days, and repre- 
sents the findings of many years of garden- 
ing, rather than the glib pronouncements 
of a “project in writing.” It is almost un- 
ique in that the word “dramatic” does not 
appear, that favorite word of the breathless 
and ignorant! 

The book has already been praised in 
all quarters for what it is, due reference 
being made to the several influences that 
mark its style, all of them excellent and 
in the best traditions. 

What this reviewer has not seen in any 
review is notice of the fact that any one 
who has a mind to do it, can find rare 
and unusual bulbs and can learn to grow 
them if he truly wishes to do so. The com- 
monly met complaint that is offered as an 
excuse for the routine garden combination, 
cannot stand, for the plants can be had. 
The other point that has not been stressed 
enough, if at all, is the fact that in the 
book we have a sound report from a new 
area in these United States. The older one 
grows the more he values reports from 
many places in order to get a full picture 
of a plant’s behavior. The descriptions of 
most plants can be found in a good library, 
if one reads! The thing that cannot be 
found there in most instances is a report 
that approximates a report that might come 
from the area where one lives and gardens. 

The reviewer’s only regret is that there 
was not included in the book a concise 
report on the year-round climate of that 
part of North Carolina, and an equally 
brief statement of the soil as the author 
found it when she began, for there are 
notes with dates about frosts, and there 
are notes about additions of sand or peat 
or whatever. Since Miss Lawrence in her 
preface gave no indication that she intended 
either of these things, not she but the re- 
viewer must be taken to task for mention- 
ing them. 

The bulbs included are bulbs in the broad- 
est sense of that term, including corms, 
roots, and some tubers. The species and 
their clones or several hybrids are chosen 
with actual size of the developed tops as 
the measure. Even a few over-sized plants 
are allowed in! 

The text is not wearied with quotations 
from many books and bulletins, but such 
as are there are to the point and should 
lead the reader on to other findings for 
himself. There are one or two good sources 
that are not mentioned at all, and there 
are one or two gardeners quoted, whom 
this reviewer would always doubt! But no 
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matter, if the advice worked in Charlotte 
or Raleigh, wonderful! There is a mini- 
mum of poetry and thank Heaven we are 
spared Amiel’s wisttul Journal. 

In one sense of the word, this is a ref- 
erence book; in another, it is better a 
testament of good gardening. It has to do 
with plants, and their culture, but very 
little in. regard to their use in the garden 
scene except in the passages citing Ohio, 
and a few references by inference. It is 
not in the category of a textbook though 
one learns much, nor is it one of the cur- 
rent “Do-it-yourself” books, though one 
might well learn of that, too. 

If one had to define it, it is perhaps best 
described as a _ beautifully written book, 
literate and witty, filled with appreciative 
descriptions of plants that have been grown 
by the writer, not just once but for vears, 
with their comings and goings. It is like 
some of the modern novels, however, in 
that for some passages, the reader is left 
to draw his own conclusion after the evi- 
dence has been offered, a treatment that 
will annoy the too literally minded and 
delight and provoke the rest to action. 

All kinds of bulbs are mentioned and 
treated, and there is even a short chapter 
on bulbs in pots if you wish to carry your 
labors into the cold. Frankly, it is the kind 
of book that you read at your peril, if 
you are at all enthused by writing that 
is fine, about plants that have beauties 
peculiar to themselves and being small 
allow one the kind of garden development 
in beauty that the maker of cloisonné found 
in his small scale work or the embroiderer 
could put into a fine tapestry or petit point. 

B. Y. Morrison 
Pass Christian, Mississippi 


THE TROPICS. Edgar Aubert de la Rue, Fran- 
cois Bourliere, and Jean-Paul Harroy. 208 
pages, illustrated in color and black and 
white; indexed. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
1957. (Printed in France.) $12.50 
The many facets of tropical Nature, from 

sea level to perpetual snow, from desert to 

rain forest, are strikingly portrayed in this 
lavish book. Both the well-written interest- 
ing text and beautifully reproduced photo- 
graphs combine to give a vivid picture of 
the worlds aequatorial regions. The illus- 

trations, printed in France, include 130 

black-and-white photographs, 34 full-color 

plates, and numerous line drawings. 

De la Riie, a geologist, has written the 
major part of the text, on the environment 
and plant landscape. His coverage includes 
climate, soils, and the various plant com- 
munities, including the rain forest, aquatic 
vegetation, savannahs, deciduous forests, 
desert plants, and mountain floras. Bour- 
liére, a zoologist, contributes a section on 
animal life, with emphasis on its relation 
to the plant communities. Harroy, a spe- 
cialist in conservation, closes with a dis- 
cussion of man’s relation to the tropical 
environment and an eloquent plea for wise 
land use and correction of widsepread cur- 
rent depradations. 

A minor criticism of the book may be 
appropriate. Although the senior author ad- 
mits his lack of botanical background, surely 
the text should have been reviewed by plant 
taxonomists. The following sampling of 
errata, confined to the text discussion of 


the neotropics, illustrates this deficiency: 

Hylaea, the great Amazonian forest, js 
consistently called “Hileia.” 

Dobzhansky, a geneticist, is quoted (page 
51) as identifying numerous tropical trees, 
The identifications actually were all made 
by botanical personnel of the Instituto Ag- 
ronomico do Norte, Belém, Brazil. 

The citation (page 53) of the Melasto- 
mataceae as a family especially rich in 
epiphytic species certainly is not true for 
the New World (to which the bulk of the 
family is endemic). 

The “most notable stranglers” (page 54) 
of the American tropics are not of the 
genus Clusia (which has a few vining 


species), but rather, as in the Old World, 


species of Ficus. 


While one saprophytic species of Genti-} 
anaceae is claimed (page 59) for the trop-f 


ics, Sandwith in 1931 listed six such species 
for British Guiana alone. 

The well-known large cypress of Mexico 
is named Taxodium mucronatum, rather 
than the later synonym, JT. mexicanum 
(page 149). 


The Mexican vernacular name for Pinus? 


is ocote, and not Ocotea (page 111) which 
is the Latin name for a genus of Laura- 
ceae. 

The common large Andean bromeliads 
are universally placed in Puya, and not the 
synonymous Pourretia (page 112, 174-175), 

Espeletia grandiflora (page 112) is a 
species confined to the Bogota region of 
Colombia; the only Ecuadorian species is 
E. hartwegiana Cuatr. 

Eichhornia Smithii is a nomen nudum, 
first published on page 149 of THE Tropics, 
According to E. J. Alexander, the species 
here is almost surely E. crassipes (Mart.) 
Solms. 

Arundo nitida (page 187) is placed by 
all grass taxonomists in the genus Corta- 
deria, as C. nitida (H.B.K.) Pilger. 


For those whose tropical appetite is whet- 


ted, the major deficiency of THE ‘Tropics 


is the lack of at least a selected bibliog-| 


raphy. Actually, the above criticisms are 
minor flaws, emphasized only by the over- 
all perfection and stimulation of a_ book 
which should be the Christmas gift par 
excellence to anyone even casually inter- 
ested in plant life. 

J. J. Wurpback 


AN 
TROPICAL CROPS. Leslie S. Cobley. 357 
pages, illustrated, indexed. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 1956. (Printed in Great 
Britain.) $7.25 


For the reader whose botanical interests? 


lie somewhere between the strictly scientific 
and the purely popular, Leslie S. Cobley’s 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOTANY OF TROPI-} 


CAL Crops provides a choice addition to his 


personal reference library. And this despite 


the fact that the book was “mainly designed 
for use as a textbook by agricultural stu- 
dents.” The very readable text is enlivened 
by excellent black and white photographs 
and illustrative line drawings that might 


well serve as inspirations for a designer off 


textiles. 

The classification of the various tropical 
crops as cereals, fibres, oil-seeds, pulses, 
root crops, spices, beverages and drugs, 
fruits, vegetables, rubber, and essential oils 
is botanically artificial, as the author frankly 
admits, but it offers convenient and uncon- 
fused packaging of information for the gen- 
eral reader. For the serious student it pro- 
vides “appreciation of the inter-relationships 
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of the different families ... and of the evo- 
jutionary trends exhibited by such a sys- 
tem,” as well as ‘a framework for a bo- 
tanical survey of the tropical crops.” 

Anyone who has traveled even briefly in 
tropical lands will find in Mr. Cobley’s 
book a pleasant—and reliable—aid in dis- 
pelling his ignorance about such every-day 
tropical flora as the banana, the sweet po- 
tato, castor oil and India rubber, to say 
nothing of pawpaw and tung oil and agave. 
The housewife, too, who uses so many trop- 
ical products in her kitchen (often unwit- 
tingly) will discover fascinating informa- 
tion in Mr. Cobley’s pages about cinnamon 
and cloves and rice and dates and tea, to 
mention just a few of the things which the 
world’s warm countries have added to 
man’s menu. 

A journalism professor of my acquaint- 
ance sends his students to his university’s 
Ph.D. theses for non-fiction topics. He main- 
tains that a wealth of stimulating material 
lies buried in these learned documents, 
needing only an understanding mind and a 
facile pen to unearth it for the intelligent 
layman. In his chosen field Mr. Cobley has 
both that mind and that pen. We could use 
more writers like him. 

Evsi—e A. PARRY 
New York, N.Y. 


A NATURALIST IN PALESTINE. Victor Howells. 
180 pages, illustrated, indexed. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 1957. (Printed in Great 
Britain.) $6 
Without any doubt this is the most fasci- 

nating book on the natural history of the 

Palestine area that it has been my pleasure 

to read. The first-hand accounts of birds, 

turtles, fish, mammals, insects, and reptiles 
are unforgettable. It is unfortunate that 
more attention was not paid to the plants. 

Many people regard Palestine as a barren 

land, with little interest to the naturalist, 

but no one can persist in such a belief after 
reading this book! 

One can only regret that the editorial 
work on the text was so poorly done—with 
plural subjects preceding singular verbs, 
lower-cased generic and family scientific 
names, “specimens” used for species, scien- 
tific family names sometimes italicized and 


| sometimes not, and the pronoun “who” used 


refer to animals. 
“more denser,” 


continually to 


Surely 
errors like 


‘“‘quietened,”’ 


“fields and marches,” “had woken up,” “fish 


laying dead,” and “who to fly after” could 
and should have been corrected by an alert 
editor. The zoologist will be amazed to 
learn that the scorpion is an “insect,” that 


cicadas make their sounds by rubbing their 


hind legs “against the abdomen,” and that 
tadpoles are “fish,” while the botanist will 
raise his eyebrows at expressions like “fronds 
of the prickly pear’ and statements like 


' “the tamarisk tree is an acacia.” Anyone 


interested in accuracy of speech will de- 
plore such repeated expressions as “insects 
and animals,” “animals and birds,” and “ani- 
mals and insects,” while the statement on 
page 27 that the eagle owl “lives on any 


» small mammal from a desert hare to a rep- 


tile” is inexcusable. 

Misspellings of names are frequent: “Ne- 
rium orleander” for oleander, “avocat” 
for avocet, “gallinula” for gallinule, and 
“Felco” for Falco. The excellent drawing 
on page 43 of an acacia is labeled a “tam- 
arisk;” while figure 15 opposite page 81, 
labeled “Pelicans in the Huleh swamps,” 


» actually shows nineteen spoonbills and only 


three pelicans. It is sincerely hoped that 
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these minor deficiencies will be corrected in 

a new edition of an otherwise very splendid 
work. 

H. N. MOLDENKE 

Director, Trailside Museum 

Watchung Reservation, N. J. 


BACKGROUND TO GARDENING. W. O. James. 
224 pages, illustrated by B. E. Landon and 
the author; indexed. Pitman Publishing Corp., 
New York. 1957. (Printed in Great Britain.) 
$4.50 
This book contains valuable and up-to- 

date information on the way plants get 
their living, and the factors which affect 
their growth in the garden, and it is pre- 
sented in a most readable and entertaining 
manner. 

Fresh Air and Sunshine, Water, Inside 
the Soil, Invisible Means of Support, are 
most enlightening chapters of what goes on 
‘behind the scenes,” as it were. The chap- 
ter on Debatable Operations rather ques- 
tions all the advantages that have for a 
long time been attributed to such routine 
work as digging, hoeing, potting on, and 
transplanting. What a discussion this chap- 
ter would stir up at a Gardeners’ Associa- 
tion meeting! It would be nice to get as 
good results with less work than the old- 
timers loved to perform. 

The effect of hormones on encouraging 
growth in some cases and inhibiting it in 
others is clearly shown. Concluding chap- 
ters deal with The Control of Flowering, 
and Seeds. 

HENRY E. DOWNER 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


PLANT PROPAGATION. John P. Mahlistede and 
Ernest S. Haber. 413 pages, illustrated, in- 
dexed. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 1957. 
$7.50 
This book illustrating very clearly all 

major forms of plant propagation, is the 

kind of book long awaited by both pro- 
fessional and amateur plant propagators. 

It not only discusses the propagation of 

many common plants, but describes, also, 

the propagation of many unusual ones. 

The propagation of plants from seed, 
their origin and development, collection, 
extraction, and storage are covered thor- 
oughly. The different pretreatments neces- 
sary to insure good germination are listed, 
along with the manner in which the seeds 
may be stored and the length of time each 
type will remain viable. 

The rooting of both hardwood and soft- 
wood cuttings from either deciduous or 
evergreen plants is presented clearly and 
concisely. Humidification methods for keep- 
ing softwood cuttings from wilting are dis- 


Remember 


cussed, in addition to a complete coverage 
of the rooting hormones and media used. 
Some of the most recent propagating struc- 
tures are listed, with their construction, oper- 
ation, and advantages thoroughly covered. 

Grafting, along with the various types 
of understocks used—a point on which most 
books on plant propagation are weak—is 
discussed thoroughly. A long list of root- 
stocks is given, together with the plants 
with which they are compatible. In addition 
to this, the manner in which each is used, 
i.e., budding, grafting, is indicated—a point 
which has not been clearly illustrated in 
the past. 

In concluding the book, the authors have 
compiled three tables entitled: “Propaga- 
tion of common conifers and broad-leaved 
evergreen trees, shrubs, and vines;” ‘“Prop- 
agation of common deciduous wood trees, 
shrubs, and vines;” and “Propagation of 
common herbaceous plants,” in which they 
list the many techniques by which plants 
in these categories can be _ propagated, 
along with the time of year the operation 
should take place. 

ROGER COGGESHALL, Propagator 

Arnold Arboretum 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

THE U.C. SYSTEM FOR PRODUCING HEALTHY 

CONTAINER-GROWN PLANTS. Kenneth F. 

Baker (editor). 332 pages, illustrated. Univer- 

sity of California College of Agriculture, 

Berkeley. 1957. $1 

This most comprehensive soft cover book 
explains the so-called U.C. System of plant 
culture developed by agricultural scientists 
at the University of California over the 
past fifteen years. It describes the various 
soil mixes, soil and plant treatments, and 
handling operations for producing healthy 
container-grown plants. The U.C. System 
is designed practically to eliminate the 
principal causes of plant failures—diseases 
caused by organisms and by unfavorable 
soil factors. Dr. Kenneth Baker, one of 
America’s outstanding pathologists of orna- 
mental plants, not only edited the book but 
contributed about half of the chapters as 
well. His treatment of methods for treating 
soil with heat and chemicals is the most 
up-to-date and best this reviewer has seen. 

The major part of the book is usable by 
nurserymen, florists, and other plant grow- 
ers over the entire country. Some chapters, 
for example, the treatment of Salinity in 
Soils, apply primarily to growers in the 
West and Southwest. One chapter which 
will be most widely used is that describing 
the U.C. type soil mixes by O. A. Matkin 
and P. A. Chandler. In order to save wear 
and tear of this part of the book, the Cal- 
ifornia Agricultural Extension Service also 
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has printed the information in this chapter 
in a separate leaflet, No. 89, which may be 
obtained free by writing to Agricultural 
Publications, 22 Giannini Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. The 
book itself is not available in book stores 
but can be purchased for one dollar post- 
paid by writing to the Berkeley address 
given above, or from Book Service, The 
New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
New York 58, N. Y. 

P. P. PIRONE 


ORCHIDS FOR EVERYBODY. Lee Wickham, with 
Jean and Sam Hopley. 63 pages of text; 30 
black and white photographs. Robert M. 
McBride Co., New York. 1957. $5 
This book by Lee Wickham, with Jean 

and Sam Hopley, cannot be recommended 
to anybody interested in a scientific bo- 
tanical work. It is very simply written, 
certainly not technical nor scientific, and 
yet is not interesting from a narrative 
standpoint. It is difhcult to understand how 
the publisher allowed the misspelling of a 
generic name to appear numerous times 
throughout the book. There is one rela- 
tively nice color plate, but the parentage of 
the flower pictured is stated as “a cross 
between a New England Arethusa and an 
Oriental cousin;” certainly not a scientific 
designation of an orchid hybrid. The plates 
that follow the text are in general very 
poor, most indistinct, and are not worthy 
of being printed. Fortunately the book is 
very brief, and should anybody feel in- 
clined to read it, it can be accomplished 
in a very short time. 

From the standpoint of orchidology, bo- 
tany and science the only chapter of the 
book that could be considered worthy of 
reading is the fourth, some ten pages long. 
This chapter would probably be of value 
to those interested in germinating seed of 
native orchids of the United States. 

The introduction and first three chapters 
are more of psychiatric or religious interest 
than botanical. It is difficult to understand 
why the author included the thoughts ex- 
pressed in these pages in a book entitled 
“Orchids for Everybody.” 

WILLIAM W. WILson, M.D. 
Wynnewood, Pa. 


SEVEN KEYS TO DISTINCTION IN FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT. Anita Stelle. 127 pages, 
illustrated, with photographic commentary 
by Margaret Dodson; indexed. Hearthside 
Press, New York. 1957. $3.50 
Many books touch on distinction but this 

author has created a much needed treatise 
on the subject. The importance of distinc- 
tion is impressed upon the reader in seven 
well-handled detailed approaches. From the 
standpoint of these approaches, there has 
been added an informative and interesting 
commentary to each photograph. Through- 
out the book many noted arrangers, lec- 
turers, and judges have expressed their 
views on distinction and originality. 

From the viewpoint of an exhibitor and 
accredited judge of flower shows,. the cali- 
bre of our shows would score much higher 
if the many arrangements though mechani- 
cally well-done had the elusive quality of 
distinction. There has been added an eighth 
chapter devoted to arrangements at the 
flower show. This chapter is an important 
one and could be the means of raising an 
exhibitor’s work from the commonplace to 
that of the “blue ribbon” winner. 

This text is stimulating and, I believe, 
would school an arranger to acquire vision 


in the all-important quality—“distinction 
in flower arrangement.” 

MARGARET DEL. GRUMBINE 

Jersey City, N. J. 


YOUR OWN BOOK OF NATURE AND GARDEN 
FUN. Ernestine Sabrina Coffey and Dorothy 
Fitch Minton. 63 pages, illustrated (drawings 
by Jane Reynolds Crow). Hearthside Press, 
New York. 1957. $1.75 
This is an attractive small volume in- 

tended for children who are interested or 

who may become interested in projects 
based on the uses of plants and plant ma- 
terials. It includes instructions in simple 
gardening, flower arranging, making dish 
gardens, collecting leaves, making holiday 
decorations, corsages, little gifts and similar 
activities. It is written simply enough for 
the average junior gardener and nature 
student, aged about eleven, to follow with- 
out difficulty. The illustrations are clear 

and fairly adequate. It should prove a 

worthwhile gift for a youngster. 

LILLIAN WEBER 


A LEADER’S GUIDE TO NATURE AND GARDEN 
FUN. Ernestine Sabrina Coffey and Dorothy 
Fitch Minton. 127 pages, illustrated (draw- 
ings by Jane Reynolds Crow); indexed. 
Hearthside Press, New York. 1957. $2.75 
A LEADER’s GUIDE TO NATURE AND GAr- 

DEN FuN includes all of Your Own Book 

OF NATURE AND GARDEN FuN described 

above and, in addition, a sizable section in 

which are discussed such topics as “Under- 
standing the Junior Garden Club Picture,” 

“How to Be An Effective Leader,” “Plan- 

ned Horticultural Programs,’ “Planned 

Conservation Programs,” “Planned Flower 

Arranging Programs,” ‘Planned Holiday 

Programs.” This book should prove a help- 

ful, all-around guide for parents, teachers, 

and leaders of voung people who are in- 
terested in learning about plants and plant 
materials and what can be done with them 
to “have fun.” 

LILLIAN WEBER 


GROWING FIELD CROPS. George H. Dungan 
and W. A. Ross. 495 pages, illustrated, in- 
dexed. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 
1957. $4.96 
Most introductory texts in agronomy con- 

sider the distribution, culture, varieties, and 

so forth, of each crop in turn. GROWING 

FIELD Crops departs from this organization, 

considering in successive chapters the vari- 

ous operations involved in crop production. 

The crops are discussed as each operation 

is described. 

The book attempts to include a considera- 
tion of all major crops and practices in the 
United States, but is too brief to discharge 
this task altogether successfully. The diver- 
sity of climate in this country seems to dic- 
tate a regional approach to agronomy, if 
a text is to be held to conventional length 
without sacrificing clarity or completeness. 

The style is informal, occasionally almost 
conversational. Illustrations and maps are 
liberally used. 

People with little previous contact with 
farming will find this book helpful in gain- 
ing an understanding of the operations in- 
volved in producing field crops, and teach- 
ers may find the topical approach valuable 
in organizing class work. Technical workers 
in agronomy and related fields are likely to 
object to some of the generalizations, and to 
the amount of emphasis given some subjects. 

MADISON J. WRIGHT 
Dept. of Agronomy 
University of Wisconsin 


A TEXTBOOK OF PLANT VIRUS DISEASES. 
Kenneth M. Smith. 652 pages, illustrated, in. 
dexed. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass, 
Second ed. 1957. (Printed in Great Britain.) 
$12 
Although this book is called a second edi- 

tion, Dr. Kenneth Smith of Molteno Re. 
search Institute, University of Cambridge, 
England, has rewritten and expanded his 
textbook. He summarizes information on 
three hundred plant viruses, discussing for 
each virus its properties, transmission, host 
range, and geographic distribution, with 
emphasis on the diseases it causes in prin- 
cipal host plants. This is an essential ref- 
erence for pathologists dealing with plant 
viruses, and the many good photographs of 
diseases make it attractive to the general 
reader. The scope is world-wide, including 
virus diseases of many crop plants of the 
tropics. References are collected at the endif 
of the book, and an index of synonyms helps 
the reader to find pineapple vellow spot 
under tomato spotted wilt and corn stunt 
under maize stunt. 

There seem to be few errors, but Figure 
67C is labelled rose mosaic when it should} 
be rose streak. 

PHILIP BRIERLEY 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Ornamental Plants Section 


Beltsville, Md. 


A GLOSSARY OF MYCOLOGY. Walter H. Snell 
and Esther A. Dick. 171 pages, illustrations 
by Henry A. C. Jackson. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1957. $5 
In popular books on fungi and, too often, 

in supposedly scientific papers, terms are 

used carelessly and inaccurately and the 
standard dictionaries are not always help- 
ful. Some years ago the senior author pub- 
lished a little book, ‘““Three thousand my-} 
cological terms,” which met with wide 
acceptance. The present volume is its very 
greatly enlarged and carefully revised suc- 
cessor. While intended primarily for the 
professional mycologist and others working 
on problems related to the fungi, amateur 
collectors and even those whose interest in 
the fungi is only occasional will be glad 
to know that there is available a scholarly 
and accurate source of reference to terms 
used in connection with these organisms. [ 
The illustrations are clear and accurate} 
and bring out effectively the points they 
help define. 
G. W. Martin 
State University of Towa 
Towa City, Iowa 


DICTIONARY OF MICROBIOLOGY. Morris 8B. 
Jacobs, Maurice J. Gerstein, William G. Wal- 
ter. 276 pages. D. Van Nostrand, Princeton, 
N. J. 1957. $6.75 
The three authors of the Dictionary of 

Microbiology have compiled and attempted/ 
to define more than five thousand terms of 
concern in medical and industrial micro- 
biology. At the outset, one could quibble by 
asserting that either “unicellular” or “molds” 
should be deleted in their definition of 
microbiology as “the science of unicellular? 
organisms that considers bacteria, yeasts, 
and molds.” 

On the whole, the chemical, immunologi- 
cal and bacteriological terms are more ade-f 
quately and less vaguely defined than the 
mycological and genetic terms. Four ex: 
amples from the latter group will be quoted 
to illustrate the lack of precision which 
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NEWS, NOTES 
and COMMENTS 








Dr. Steere Appointed Director of The 
New York Botanical Garden. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Steere, Dean of the Graduate Di- 
vision of Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed Director of The New York Botani- 
cal Garden. Mr. Charles B. Harding, Presi- 
dent of the Garden, made this announce- 
ment at the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers on December 12, 1957. It is expected 
that Dr. Steere will begin his duties as Di- 
rector about July 1958. In the interim Dr. 
David D. Keck, Assistant Director and 
Head Curator, will serve as Acting Di- 
rector, as Dr. William J. Robbins, the pres- 
ent Director, is retiring on December 31, 
1957, at his request. 

Dr. Steere, a B.S. graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1929, earned his 
Master’s degree in 1931 and his Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1932. He instructed in botany for 
two years at Temple University, then re- 
turned to Michigan as a member of the 
faculty in 1931 and served successively as 
assistant professor, associate professor, pro- 
fessor, and chairman of the department of 
botany until he joined the department of 
biological sciences at Stanford University 
in 1950. 

He is 2 member of a number of scientific 
organizations and was president of the 
Bryological section of the International Bo- 
tanical Congress, Paris, 1954, and program 
director of the National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C., 1954-1955. He recently 
resigned as editor-in-chief of the American 
Journal of Botany; he had served in that 
capacity for the past four years. He was 
editor-in-chief of the Bryologist, 1938-1954. 

Dr. Steere has made extensive studies in 
the cytology and systematics of Bryophytes 
and their geographic distribution and has 
engaged in field work in Puerto Rico, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and Alaska. 


Dr. Rogerson Appointed Curator of 
The Garden’s Cryptogamic Herbarium. 
Dr. Clark T. Rogerson, who has been As- 
sistant Professor of Botany of Kansas State 
College and assistant mycologist at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of that 
state for the past seven years, will assume 
his duties as Curator of the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium of The New York Botanical 
Garden on February 1, 1958. Following his 
graduation from Utah State Agricultural 
College as B.S. in 1940, he served as assist- 
ant plant pathologist for that state; then 
was appointed mycologist at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1946 from which University he 
received his Ph.D. in 1950. 

A member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Mvcologi- 
cal Society of America, the American Phy- 
topathological Society, the Botanical Society 
of America, Torrey Club, British Myco- 
logical Society, and Kansas Academy of 
which he has been secretary since 1953, Dr. 
Rogerson’s special studies have been on the 
parasitic fungi of Kansas and the taxonomy 
of ascomycetes and of the hypocreales. 

Dr. Rogerson was born in Ogden, Utah, 
in 1918. 
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Paintings of Wild Flowers of the 
English Countryside will be exhibited at 
The New York Botanical Garden in Feb- 
ruary and March through the courtesy of 
the Shell Petroleum Corporation and the 
kindly cooperation of Mrs. Charles Webster 
of East Islip, Long Island, who made the 
arrangements on behalf of the Garden’s 
Display Committee. The artists, Rowland 
and Edith Hilder, were commissioned by 
Shell Petroleum to make the paintings as 
illustrations for advertisements in “Country 
Life,” “Field,” and other English publica- 
tions. These paintings were subsequently 
included in a book, calendar, and charts for 
school use and proved very popular in Eng- 
land, Canada, and the United States. 

The paintings have great appeal in them- 
selves but also serve as an example of how 
commercial advertising can be directed 
constructively to educate the public to ap- 
preciate the countryside through which it 
travels. 

Rowland Hilder, who was born in 1905 
in Great Neck, Long Island, of British par- 
ents, attended school in Morristown, New 
Jersey, until his father returned to England 
in 1915 to join the Royal Horse Artillery. 
At the age of sixteen Mr. Hilder enrolled 
at the Goldsmiths’ College School of Art 
in London and studied under the famous 
illustrator Edmund J. Sullivan. His work 
has included book illustrations for TRreas- 
URE ISLAND, PREcIOUS BANE, and THE BIBLE 
FOR TopAy, and many drawings for the 
publicity departments of. leading British 
firms. Many of his pictures are in perma- 
nent collections and galleries of the Com- 
monwealth and he is a member of the In- 
stitute of Painters in Water Colours, Lon- 
don, England. During World War II Mr. 
Hilder was engaged as a camouflage ofhcer 
and upon propaganda schemes for the Min- 
istry of Information. 

Edith Blankiron Hilder also attended 
Goldsmiths’ College School of Art—that 
is where the two artists met—and has spe- 
cialized in botanical illustrations and chil- 
dren’s books. 


Excerpts from the President’s News- 
letter. Fifty thousand tulip bulbs are being 
planted outside—twelve thousand for the 
spring show in the Conservatory. Seven 
hundred new daffodils from Ireland and 
England are being planted in the Con- 
servatory Courtyard. The permanent plant- 
ing in the courtyard has progressed rap- 
idly ... trees, hedges and big hollies have 
been planted. 

The Volunteer Associates will use the 
Svlvia Maitland Memorial Fund for the 
new Japanese cherry collection... 

A Camera Club is being organized by 
the Garden, co-sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Flower Show. Meetings held at the 
Garden are open to professionals and 
amateurs. The International Flower Show 
will provide space at the Coliseum for a 
picture contest, with prizes to be donated 
by the Grand Central Camera Store. 

Dr. B. A. Razi, in the United States on 
an India Wheat Loan Educational Fellow- 
ship under the auspices of the U. S. State 
Dept., worked at the Garden during No- 
vember on a study of parasitic flowering 
plants of India Dr. Alan J. Thomas 
of the University of North Wales is study- 
ing plant tumors in the Garden’s Research 
Laboratories. ... The Upjohn Company is 
cooperating in the building of necessary 
equipment for further research “on Sex 
Hormones of the Fungi” by Dr. Alma 
Barksdale in our Laboratory. 


The National Science Foundation is mak- 
ing a grant of $30,000 for the purpose of 
new herbarium cases... . 

Ultimately the Garden will receive the 
principal of two substantial trusts pro- 
vided by the will of the late Edwin De T. 
Bechtel: the income from the trust to be 
known as the Edwin De T. Bechtel and 
Louise Bechtel Fund will be used to pur- 
chase books for the library; the income 
from the second trust for the general pur- 
poses of the library. 


Retirement of Rosalie Weikert. In the 
summer of 1957 The New York Botanical 
Garden could boast two who had served 
it faithfully for more than forty years. 
Grace Schilling’s retirement was noticed 
in the September-October issue of this 
magazine; now it is Rosalie Weikert’s 
turn. Mrs. Schilling was here for forty- 
seven years, though not continuously; Miss 
Weikert’s forty-five uninterrupted years 
must be the longest term of duty of any one 
in the Museum Building. (Both ladies must 
vield to George Freihof, who has worked 
at the Garden for fifty-four years.) 

Rosalie Weikert was appointed Museum 
Aide in January 1913. She was assigned to 
the collections of algae and hepatics, under 
Marshall Avery Howe, replacing Kath- 
erine Kimball, who changed to the grasses 
and who later went to the United States 
National Herbarium in Washington. 

Miss Weikert had had a course in botany 
at Wadleigh High School under Miss 
Marie Saniel, whose name will be found 
on some of the sheets in the moss herb- 
arium. She had also studied Latin, which 
was, if not a requirement for working in 
the herbarium, at least considered desir- 
able. Rosalie had always taken pleasure 
in knowing the wild flowers, which her 
mother taught her; especially when they 
moved from Manhattan to “the country” 
—the vicinity of the botanical garden in 
the Bronx. 

She worked with Howe for twenty-four 
vears, until his death in 1936. Her first 
day was spent pasting labels on herbarium 
sheets and stamping them; the great Mit- 
ten collection of mosses and liverworts had 
recently been acquired. Then Howe taught 
her how to mount the liverworts. They 
worked in the Britton Room, where the 
horticultural part of the library is now 
housed. Nathaniel Lord Britton studied his 
West Indian collections in the same room. 





Miss Rosalie Weikert 








(For a reason apparently now unknown, 
Rosalie was always “Isabella” to him.) 
Gertrude Knight Britton worked nearby, 
in what is now the Members’ Room, on the 
mosses. 

Dr. Howe not only showed her how to 
mount and label the specimens, he _ in- 
structed her in classification and set her to 
distributing the sheets in the herbarium. 
This entailed the preparation of folders; 
an interesting side-lignt is the instruction 
given in handwriting. (To this day, I 
think, Rosalie has never touched a type- 
writer.) Later she attended some of the 
courses given at the Garden—she recalls 
especialiy those of Forman tavior McLean 
and Elmer Drew Merrill. She _ helped 
Howe organize his extensive correspond- 
ence concerned with the purchase and ex- 
change of specimens; those files are still 
a valuable part of the cryptogamic her- 
barium. Another of her duties was to run 
off on the microtome sections, many yards 
of them, of the calcareous algae studied by 
Howe. Ten slides were made for each 
specimen, and are still preserved in the 
herbarium. In 1930 her name appeared 
in the list of the “Garden Staff” with the 
title of Technical Assistant. She was a 
member of the Torrey Botanical Club, and 
one of the original one hundred and two 
members of the Phycological Society of 
America. She made independent (unpub- 
lished) studies of diatoms. 

As a side line Howe introduced the cul- 
ture of dahlias in the Garden. His Mu- 
seum Aide and Technical Assistant found 
herself spending considerable time out- 
doors in the borders, helping to keep the 
records of—finally—about twelve hundred 
plants every season. She grew dahlias of 
her own at home; they took several prizes. 

After Howe’s death, Rosalie was for a 
time in charge of the algae and hepatics. 
In 1927 the algae, hepatics, and fungi were 
moved down to the second floor—where the 
ofices of the “anthologists” now are. In 
1940, the flowering plants and these cryp- 
togams exchanged places; the latter joined 
the mosses and ferns under the care of 
Fred Jay Seaver; and Rosalie moved up- 
stairs again, to the quarters she occupied 
until her retirement. In 1947 Donald Philip 
Rogers succeeded Seaver as curator of 
cryptogams, and under his direction Rosa- 
lie spent most of her time on the fungi, 
now the most active part of the collections. 

So Rosalie Weikert has been identified 
with the cryptogamic herbarium through- 
out most of its growth. From the beginning 
she was enthusiastic about her work and 
devoted to those with whom she worked— 
especially to Dr. Howe. She looks back on 
the years with the same enthusiasm and 
admiration. She can tell of Dr. Britton 
coming daily to the Garden in his car- 
riage; of Mrs. Britton who always walked; 
of parties in Murrill’s house; of watching 
Mr. Williams fancy-skating on the lake; 
of the tea-room in the old Lorillard man- 
sign; of the annual spring inspection, 
when the whole Garden dressed itself up 
with displays and exhibits; and of many 
other things. They were good years, and 
the only regret is that they had to end. 
Devotion to the Garden finally yielded to 
another loyalty. And as you miss the Gar- 
den, Rosalie, we miss you on the top floor, 
and shall continue to miss you, for a long 


time. HWR 
Dahlias at the Garden. With the co- 


operation of Edward B. Lloyd, Secretary 
of the American Dahlia Society, and of 
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Lynn B. Dudley, Past President of the So- 
ciety and for over twenty-four years Editor 
of the Bulletin of the American Dahlia 
Society, the dahlia border at The New 
York Botanical Garden was a really fine 
achievement in the fall of 1957, as the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the Bulletin of the 
American Dahlia Society testify. 

“After some fourteen years the dahlia 
border planted this year by The New York 
Botanical Garden is a wonderful display. 
It is a representative planting of some of 
the most popular dahlias originated in 
America and foreign lands. 

“There are over two hundred hills and 
their culture, under the direction of L. P. 
Politi, Head Gardener, and John King, 
Assistant Head Gardener, was excellent. 
Mrs. Hansell, Editor of The Garden Jour- 
nal of The New York Botanical Garden, 
was also instrumental in getting this dahlia 
garden to resume operations. 

“The blooming season was late due to 
delays in getting the plot ready. The hills 
were arranged with ample space between, 
and most of the varieties were plainly la- 
beled so that the thousands of visitors, 
who view the garden, may learn the names 
of those which they like best. The varieties 
grown are in all types from the small 
singles, collarettes, miniatures, and pom 
pons up to the medium and large cactus, 
informal and formal decoratives. One of 
the most spectacular portions of the garden 
was a row of seven bicolors named ‘Town 
Topics,’ a B size, scarlet with white tips. 
These were about seven feet tall. 


“A partial list of the other varieties 
follows: ‘Tiara’, ‘House of Orange’, 
‘Orange Princess’, ‘Rhythm’, ‘Red and 
White’, ‘Pride of Holland’, ‘Terpo’, ‘Mar- 
garet Rose’, ‘Belle Dame’, ‘First Lady’, 
‘Michigan White’, ‘Jane Lausche’, ‘Pink 
Giant’, ‘Jersey Beauty’, ‘Pride of Parkers- 


burg’, ‘Ruth Alampi’, ‘Dueill du Roi Al- 
bert’, ‘Dora McCann’, ‘Five Star General’, 
‘Allegresse’. Among the small varieties 
were: pom pons—‘Lemon Gem’, ‘Betty Lou’, 
‘Margaret Williams’, ‘Betty Malone’, 
‘Honey’; miniatures—‘Little Rachel’, ‘Louise 
Ann’, ‘Hi Jack’, ‘Tacita’, ‘Hestia’, ‘Lilliane 
Ballego’, ‘Mamie’, ‘Decoy’, and ‘Cristine 
Valsecci’. 

“Anyone interested in dahlias should see 
this spectacular and colorful border, which 
is really a large crescent. We understand 
that it will be continued in the season of 


This plant of Coryanthes (affinitas) macrantha, brought back from British Guiana by Dr.) 


der, he would have been proud of it.” 

The dahlias came from Adrian Frylink 
& Sons, Sassenheim, Holland, Comstock 
Dahlia Gardens, San Diego, California, 
Gamston Gardens, River Vale, New Jer- 
sey, Rock River Dahlia Gordens, Columbia 
Station, Ohio, Ruschmohr Dahlia Gardens, 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, and from 
Mr. Dudley. The collection of thirty-five 
varieties presented by Mr. Dudley in- 
cluded some dahlias on the market for the 
first time this year. 


Coryanthes (affinitas) macrantha was 
discovered in 1828 in Caracas, Venezuela, 
by David Lockhart, then Supt. of Trinidad 
Botanical Garden. It is native to Venezuela 
and Guiana, an epiphytic orchid similar to 
stanhopea and requiring the same warm 
house treatment. 

The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, nar- 
rowed at both ends and about a foot long. 
The flowers are up to six inches long—the 
petals dull pink with a few red _ blotches 
near the base, the sepals are flesh-colored 
and speckled with red. It is a verv spec- 
tacular flower. 

The plant at The New York Botanical 
Garden was collected at Ayanganna, Brit- 
ish Guiana, in 1955 by Dr. and Mrs. Bassett 
Maguire, and its flowering which is looked 
forward to this year, will be quite an 
achievement as it is reported not to have 
flowered under cultivation in many, many 
years. 

Darwin, in his book, ON THE FERTILISA- 
TION OF ORCHIDS BY INSECTS (1884) relates 
how the flowers of coryanthes are fertilized 
—in a manner that would have seemed 
“utterly incredible had it not been repeat- 
edly witnessed” by the late Dr. Criiger, 
Director of the Botanical Garden at Trini- 
dad: 

“The flowers are large and hang down- 
wards. The distal portion of the labellum 
is converted into a large bucket. Two ap- 
pendages, arising from the narrow base of 
the labellum, stand directly over the bucket 
and secrete fluid’—‘limpid and so slightly 
sweet that it does not deserve to be called 
nectar,” “nor does it serve to attract in- 
sects.” * 


‘When the bucket is full, the liquid 





Bassett Maguire in 1955, is expected to flower at The New York Botanical Garden this year. 
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1958, so if you do not get there before 
trost gets them, be sure and see it next 
year. if the late Dr. Marshall Howe, the 
originator of the dahlia border at the 
Garden, couid have seen this year’s bor- 
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overflows by the spout.” “The spout is 
closely over-arched by the end of the col- 
umn, which bears the stigma and _ pollen- 
masses in such a position that an insect 
torcing its way out of the bucket through 
this passage would first brush with its 
back against the stigma and afterwards 
against the viscid discs of the pollinia and 
thus remove them.” 

“Dr. Criiger states that the bees may be 
seen in great numbers disputing with each 
other for a place on the labellum. Partly 
by this contest, partly intoxicated by the 
matter they are indulging in, they tumble 
down into the bucket, half full of a fluid 
secreted by organs situated at the base of 
the column. Then they crawl along in the 
towards the anterior side of the 
bucket, where there is a passage for them.” 

The bumble bee, in forcing its way out 
of its involuntary bath, has to exert itself 
considerably. The first bee, which is im- 
mersed, will have the gland of the pollen- 
mass glued to its back. 

“*The insect gets through the passage and 
comes out with this peculiar appendage to 
return immediately to its feast when it is 
precipitated a second time into the bucket, 
passing out through the same opening and 
so inserting the pollen-masses into the stig- 
ma while it forces its way out, thereby 
impregnating either the same or some other 
flower.’ 

“There cannot be the least doubt that the 
fertilisation of the flower absolutely de- 
pends on insects crawling out through the 
passage formed by the extremity of the 
labellum and the over-arching column. 
The fluid is secreted by the appendages not 
as a palatable attraction for the bees but 
to wet their wings and then compel them 
to crawl out through the passage. 

“Without their aid [insects! not a species 
of the twenty-nine genera examined by me 
would set a seed.” 


Holly Society of America. The twenty- 
third meeting, held at “Longwood Gar- 
dens,” Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, on 
November 7 and 8, 1957, brought together 
the largest number of members and guests 
in the ten vears of the Society’s history. 
Such a delightful two-day conterence— 
friendly, informal and informative. 

During the first afternoon guided tours 
around the grounds and through the con- 
servatory were conducted by members of 
the statf of “Longwood Gardens.” One 
young woman from North Carolina, on en- 
tering the main display house and seeing 
the beautiful chrysanthemum show in that 
house and the auditorium, caught her 
breath and exclaimed, “So much beauty. 
I can’t take it in all at once.” In the adja- 
cent azalea house the Japanese varieties, 
imported last year by “Longwood Gardens” 
in cooperation with the U.S.D.A., were 
exhibited. for the first time. 

Following the banquet in the beautiful 
ballroom, with Mr. C. R. Wolf, President 
of the Society and Mrs. Wolf, Dr. George 
T. Avery, Vice-President of the Society 
and Director of the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
den, and Mrs. Avery, Dr. Russell J. Sei- 
bert, Director, and Dr. W. H. Hodge, Head 
of the Department of Education, of “Long- 
wood Gardens,” seated at the head table, 
Professor Robert B. Clark, of the Depart- 
ment of Ornamental Horticulture of Rut- 
gers University, gave an illustrated talk 
on “Hollies in Europe.” 

At the business meeting the next morn- 
ing, Mr. Wolf and Dr. Avery were re- 
elected to ofhce and reports were presented 
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‘Emperor’ is the only variety selected as the 
1958 All-America gladiolus. It has vigorous 
foliage and tall majestic spikes with seven 
to eight of the round, recurved florets open 
at one time. The flowers are of a royal 
purple color with white throat. ‘Emperor,’ an 
origination of Carl Fischer and Ralph Boer- 
man, has all the qualities of an all-time 
garden favorite, being robust, and has al- 
ready distinguished itself on the show table 
as a seedling. 

The four previous All-America award win- 
ners, gladiolus ‘Royal Stewart,’ medium red; 
‘Apple Blossom,’ pink and white, ‘Carib- 
bean, ruffled blue and ‘Maytime,’ deep pink 
with white throat, were grown in the gladi- 
olus border at The New York Botanical Gar- 
den this past summer. 

In 1957 the number of All-America trial gar- 
dens located coast to coast, in the United 
States and Canada, with varying climatic 
and soil conditions, was increased from 
thirty to thirty-five. 


by the several committees: Membership— 
884+ members, 654 active, 234 sustaining in 
33 states, Canada, Denmark and England; 
Diseases by G. Fillipo Gravart, who is 
a plant pathologist with the U.S.D.A. Sta- 
tion at Beltsville, Marviand; and _ Insects 
by Dr. Clyde C. Hamilton, Research Ento- 
mologist of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, were reported briefiv 
as they had been adequately covered in the 
“Holly Handbook.” Dr. Hamilton read a 
letter from Warren Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Marvland on the work being 
done there on holly insect pests, with par- 
ticular respect to the use of “Svstox,” which 
may result in damage to bark and cambium 
of American and English hollies. It was 
recommended that the trunk banding 
method be continued only on an experi- 
mental basis until more data on_ photo- 
toxicity is obtained. The soil drenching 
method continues to prove satisfactory for 
leaf miner control (See Cory and High- 
land: Control of Some Pests of Ornamen- 


tals. 1957. Jour. Econ. Ent. 50 (1) 86-89 
for details). 
Daniel J. Fenton, Program Chairman, 


announced that the spring 1958 meeting 
mav be held at Rutgers University, if the 
new Horticulture Building is completed, or 
at Goucher College, ‘Towson, Md.; the fall 
1958 meeting in Richmond, Va., and tlhe 
spring 1959 meeting at the University of 
Delaware. 

In the report on Arboretums presented by 
Dr. John Wister, Director of the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation at 


Swarthmore, it was stated that there will 
be an exhibit at the International Flower 
Show, of the relative values of the species 
and varieties of hollies in the eastern area. 

in the finance report Donald Wyman 
stated that $5,008 had been pledged, $4,560 
paid to date toward the goal of $12,000 for 
the research project being conducted at 
University of Delaware. Dr. Harry Dodge, 
chairman of research, stated that whether 
his interest in holly be amateur, commer- 
cial, purely intellectual or scientific, every 
one will agree that the research program 
in holly at Rutgers under Professor Clark 
and at University of Delaware under Dr. 
Charles Dunham are altogether worth- 
while and should be supported. 

Mr. Clark spoke briefly on the oxygen 
needs of holly now being studied at Rut- 
gers. Lhe one hundred plants donated by 
Mr. Wolf were carefully selected for uni- 
tormity: the soil, Washington silt loam, 
came from Hunterdon County, New Jersey, 
and the containers were deep and self- 
irrigating with continuous supply of water 
through the two-foot vitrous tile in the 
benches, actually a pool of water coming 
out by capillary action through the sur- 
face. The soil had been screened into four 
different sizes, one being left natural as 
a check, and had _ passed _ successively 
through screens until one was almost like 
powder. The plants were planted the last 
week of July during a period of high tem- 
peratures so had to be shaded for protec- 
tion from direct sunshine. Weekly measure- 
ments of growth were taken so Dr. Clark 
has record of the plants’ behavior since 
the fourth week of August. The best 
growth was observed in the finest soil; in 
the coarsest and next coarsest the plants 
are not doing so well, though it had been 
expected that the plants would make the 
best growth in these soils; unable to ac- 
count for it, the plants in medium fine 
soil are doing remarkably well. 

Dr. Charles Dunham outlined the first 
steps of the planned three-year holly re- 
search program at the Universotv of Dela- 
ware, sponsored by the Holly Society of 
America, from which basic recommenda- 
tions will be accumulated that can be used 
in later field work and in other parts of 
the country: 1. nutrient deficiency symp- 
toms; 2. sand cultures with varying nutri- 
ent solutions; 3. pot cultures in soil to 
study effects of soil pH on nutrient re- 
quirements—this third phase to be _ initi- 
ated in spring 1958. 

In the afternoon session, Dr. Ray R. Hirt, 
Senior Professor of Plant Pathology of the 
College of Forestry, Svracuse University, 
discussed growing “Holly in Containers” 
(see page 12 of this issue for Dr. Hirt’s 
talk); Harry W. Dengler of the Marvy- 
land Extension Service, ‘Handbook of Hol- 
lies;” and Dr. William J. Hann, of the 
Soils Department of Rutgers University, 
“Fertilizers for Holly.” 

American Rose Society. At the Soci- 
etv’s annual convention, held in Old Point 
Comfort October 10-14, 1957, at Richmond, 
Virginia, Dr. Walter E. Lammerts of Ger- 
mains, Inc., Los Angeles, received the 
Gertrude M. Hubbard Gold Medal Award 
as the originator of rose ‘Queen Eliza- 
beth.’ This is the second time Dr. Lam- 
mert has been presented with this coveted 
award of the American Rose Society, which 
is awarded once everv five vears to the 
originator of the best American rose dur- 
ing that period; the first time in 1945 for 
rose ‘Charlotte Armstrong.’ 
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Rose ‘Queen Elizabeth’ has also won 
other high honors—the gold medals of the 
Japan Kose Society and of the National 
Rose Society of England, and the Presi- 
dent’s ‘l'ropny of the latter Society; and an 
“All-America” rating in 1955 by AIll- 
America Rose Selections. 

Frank Spanbauer, Decatur, Illinois, was 
presented with the John Cook Medal for 
his greenhouse rose ‘White Butterfly.’ 
Robert V. Lindquist, Hemet, California, 
and Eugene S. Boerner, Newark, New 
York, shared honors in_ receiving the 
David Fuerstenberg Prize (income from 
$1,000) for rose “Liffany’ and rose ‘Spar- 
tan’, respectively—‘new roses ot American 
origin suitable to the American climate 
which deserve honor.” Since the prize was 
established in 1933, roses ‘Fashion,’ ‘Tal- 
lyho,’ ‘Mary Margaret McBride,’ ‘Char- 


lotte Armstrong,’ ‘Eclipse,’ ‘Doubloon,’ 
‘Vanguard,’ and ‘Leonard Barron’ have 
been so honored. 


At the National Rose Show, held in 
the Chamberlin Hotel’s roof garden, the 
Milton S. Hershey Memorial ‘trophy was 
won by Harold Weaver, Basil, Ohio, for 
his exhibit of ‘Valiant,’ ‘Blanche Mallerin,’ 
‘Confidence,’ ‘Chrysler Imperial,’ ‘Poinset- 
tia,’ and ‘féternal Youth;’ while Ralph 
Fenton, Lancaster, Ohio, won the J. Horace 
McFarland National Memorial Award for 
his display of ‘Crimson Glory,’ ‘Valiant,’ 
‘Burnaby’ and ‘Mrs. Sam McGredy.’ 


American Horticultural Council 
Awards. Among those to be honored by 
the Council at its meeting in Denver, Colo- 
rado, last fall were Dr. Francis A. Bart- 
lett, Stamford, Connecticut, for ‘‘a lifetime 
devoted to the care of trees;’’ Dr. Harold 
Bradford Tukey, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, for his many contributions to horti- 
culture, including “experiments in the use 
of radioactive isotopes which have contrib- 
uted substantially to our knowledge of non- 
root plant nutrition;’” and Edwin A. Men- 
ninger, Stuart, Florida, for devoting a 
great part of his life “toward gathering 
knowledge about ornamental plants of the 
state of Florida” and “thus inspiring the 
public to develop more beautiful Florida 
through carefully planned landscaping.” 
Dr. Menninger’s name is familiar to read- 
ers of The Garden Journal as author of 
several articles in past numbers and as 
reviewer of books in more recent numbers. 


Word from B. Y. Morrison. “What 
word do you have from B. Y. Morrison?” 
is frequently asked the Editor, who is 
happy to reprint excerpts from a recent 
letter received from him. Mr. Morrison, 
now living in Pass Christian, Mississippi, 
was for many years identified with the 
Bureau of Plant Introduction, U.S.D.A., 
The National Arboretum, and the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society: 

“My garden is lovely right now, with 
the wonderful lawns after what is proba- 
bly their last clipping, the pecans overhead 
with enough yellow in the green to suggest 
oncoming autumn, the old tea roses in 
splendid flower, and azaleas in bloom on 
ali sides. These include my own and some 
of the best Japanese sorts. No bulbs other 
than Gloriosa superba, that is making its 
declining glory over the tops of trellises. 
Camellias are just coming in, except for 
oleifera which is in full flower—like Cher- 
okee roses in bloom—and the few earlier 
Sasanquas. 

“The roadsides are fine with all sorts 
of eupatoriums, helianthus, gerardias just 


gone by, asters, but not as lovely as north, 
chrysogonums galore, and the ending of 
Clinopodium coccineum, which Dr. Small 
does not report for Mississippi but which 
is here jnst the same in thin poor dry 
woods. Boltonia and some other familiar 
things are now over, but in some cut-over 
areas some of the spring and early summer 
flowers are trying to bloom again. 

“Of course, my own work with azaleas 
is too personal and presumably too biased, 
but the new things are so lovely and the 
races of doubles continue to delight me 
though actually, I guess, I like the singles 
better. This small strip along the Gulf, 
both in soil and climate, has so little in 
relation to any other area that we could 
almost be an island... .” 


First All-America Chrysanthemums. 
Four hardy garden varieties have been se- 
lected as the first All-America chrysanthe- 
mums—chosen after three years of testing 
and scoring new seedling varieties in trial 
gardens. ‘Showpiece,’ with large four-inch 
shapely flowers of a royal rose misted with 
silver on petal reverses and centers, makes 
a wonderful display in the garden by late 
September and lasts a long time in arrange- 
ments. ‘Burning Bronze’ bears two and a 
half inch flowers on vigorous thirty-inch 
high plants. The mahogany bronze blooms 
with a glowing scarlet base are stunning 
in bronze, copper, brass or pewter contain- 
ers. ‘Emperor’ furnishes in late September 
light and airy sprays of flat flowers in 
bright bronze with orange tints and the 
richest of yellows. The plant is a vigorous 
grower of medium height and generous 
spread. The compact mounded plants of 
‘Ruby King’ are covered with one and a 
half to two inch blooms from late Sep- 
tember or very early October for a full 
month and usually last till freezing wea- 
ther; buds are frost tolerant. This plant 
can be used effectively in bordering walks 
and drives, as an accent at entrances or in 
the perennial border and in the foreground 
of foundation plantings. 

The 1957 chrysanthemum border at The 
New York Botanical Garden contains some 
fine varieties furnished by George Rose, 
Chairman of the Mum Trial Grounds Com- 
mittee, All-America Selections, including 
‘Flamboyant’ and ‘Coquette’ from Bristol 
Nurseries, Bristol, Conn., ‘Golden Age’ 
from Grande Mere Nurseries at Miles, 
Mich., and ‘Adorable,’ ‘Bronze Giant,’ ‘De- 
light,’ ‘Golden Fantasy,’ ‘Granny Lehman,’ 
‘White Sail,’ ‘Crimson Glory,’ ‘Apache,’ 
‘Indian River,’ and ‘Purple Waters’ from 
Lehman’s Garden, Faribault, Minn. The 
last in Mr. Rose’s opinion is the finest of all 
royal purple mums, while he rates ‘Granny 
Lehman’ as one of the finest whites and 
very early. These chrysanthemums per- 
formed most satisfactorily in the Garden’s 
border this fall. 


EVOLUTION OF GARDENS (from page 8) 


nations had their expeditions and their individ- 
ual explorers in the field. But certainly the Eng- 
lish have been ahead in this, and a catalogue of 
their introductions is sufficient to illustrate how 
modern horticulture has drawn on the rest of 
the world. 


And what of North American plants? 
It is‘a curious thing that we have gone 
to Europe to fill our gardens with plants 
from Asia and Africa, largely to the neg- 
lect of our own. The colonists brought their 
garden flowers with them, and their atti- 
tude towards the wildings they found was 


perhaps much like that of my rural Wis- 
consin friends. That “weeds” were not 
without honor away from home is seen in 
many English borders, where our golden- 
rods are cultivated. The wild New England 
aster was the parent of the Michaelmas 
daisies—re-introduced into America as the 
“hardy asters.” Many lovely plants of our 
midwestern prairies, of our western and 
southwestern mountains await recognition 
in our gardens. 
to be continued 


BOOK REVIEWS (from page 32) 


characterizes many of the definitions. 

Plasmagenes are defined as follows: “Ge- 
netic determinants in the broadest sense.” 
Quite aside from the fact, perhaps irrele- 
vant, that the concept of the plasmagene is 
a controversial one, such a definition can 
scarcely be regarded as informative. Neuro- 
spora crassa is defined in part as “A fungus 
which can synthesize tryptophane from in- 
dole and L-serine.” True as this statement 
may be, it does not distinguish N. crassa 
from the many other fungi which may 
synthesize tryptophane in the same way. 
Metulae are defined merely as “short 
branches of a mold.” However, ramus and 
ramulus are rightfully defined. The defini- 
tion of mutation is very confused: “A ran- 
dom strain, variation or characteristic ap- 
pearing suddenly in a species. The changes 
in the strain are persistent, inheritable vari- 
ations attributable to intrinsic factors aris- 
ing possibly as a result of external influ- 
ence. A change in a gene potentially capa- 
ble of being transmitted.” 

Unless the looseness and inaccuracy that 
is characteristic of all too many of the 
definitions is eliminated, this book cannot 
be recommended without reservation. 

ALMA W. BARKSDALE 


EXOTIC PLANTS OF THE WORLD. Translated by 
Anthony J. Huxley. 93 pages, illustrated in 
color and black and white. Hanover House, 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. 1957. $4.95 
This magnificent picture book with noth- 

ing to recommend it except beauty of blos- 

som and excellence of printing, presents 
only a modicum of horticultural background 
to explain the exquisite pictures. Almost 
without exception it is botanically accu- 
rate; the only jarring note is the photo on 
page fifty-five labelled Mangifera indica. 

It is lovely but it is not a picture of a 

mango flower and leaf. 

This is the sort of book one would like 
to find in physicians’ waiting rooms instead 
of last year’s issues of Life. 

Edwin A. Menninger 
Stuart, Florida 
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AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL, 1957. 264 pages | 


with 20 color plates. Published by the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, Columbus, Ohio. With mem- 
bership, $5.50. 


If roses could talk, many would raise | 


their thorny heads to agree with Dr. Cyn- 
thia Westcott who claims in her article, 


“Are You Your Garden’s Biggest Pest?” | 
that roses everywhere suffer from “smother | 


love.” Consider an instance she cites in 


which the gardener was replaced by a | 
once-a-week handyman who, under instruc- | 


tions of the lady of the house, covered the 


rose bushes with a foot of manure for the | 


winter. By spring, many canes and a num- 
ber of bushes were dead. In another in- 
stance, the master of the house could not 
bear to see his darling roses naked all win- 
ter, so provided. them with swaddling 
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clothes of salt hay. Field mice moved in 
and had a field day gnawing around the 
stems, so that many bushes died, others had 
only one cane left. 

In spite of these experiences, Dr. West- 
cott, of course, works over her roses re- 
ligiously, adhering strictly to a spray sched- 
ule which keeps the plants healthy, and out- 
lines in her article eight precautions to 
take to avoid difhculties in the use of mod- 
ern insecticides. 

One of the two dozen articles in this 
Annual is a significant piece on tree roses 
by Melvin Wyant. Regarding winter care, 
Mr. Wyant warns that whereas many tree 
roses will come through this winter climate 
in Ohio without protection, the only sure 
wav is to cover the plants. One method is 
to loosen the soil and roots on one side of 
the plant, bend the plant way over, and 
lav it on the ground. Cover completely with 
soil, and keep covered all winter. In spring, 
straighten the tree up, tramp the soil down, 
and stake. 

In his article on ‘Perpetual Pruning,” 
Dr. Allen D. Albert, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., 
explains his system of moderate pruning of 
old wood in spring followed by vigorous 
pruning of old wood in June to stimulate 
new growth from the base. By constantly 
renewing his plants, growth is better, flow- 
ers more abundant, and the plants healthier. 

This Annual contains many other stimu- 
lating articles. Ralph S. Moore outlines the 
history of his work in breeding miniature 
roses; Prof. A. F. DeWerth suggests slash- 
ing with a sharp knife the roots of roses 
around the outer edge of the ball of soil, 
when roses are removed from cans or 
other containers. By doing this before plant- 
ing, root activity is stimulated. 

The last ninety-odd pages of this book 
are devoted to critical comments by growers 
all over the country on about two hundred 
varieties of recent introduction. Amateurs 
use this information as a guide to buving 
the best new roses. 

Paul F. Frese 
White Plains, N. Y. 


JOHN AND WILLIAM BARTRAM’S AMERICA. 
Edited by Helen G. Cruickshank. 418 pages, 
illustrated by Francis Lee Jacques; indexed. 
Devin-Adair, New York. 1957. $5 
This is a delightful book, in some places 

as exciting as a novel of adventure. Its 
over four hundred pages give a_ remark- 
able impression of our southern wilderness 
two centuries ago, the topography and nat- 
ural features such as lakes, streams, swamps 
and savannahs, and the birds, insects, fishes 
and animals. There is much about the In- 
dians, their history and their dealings with 
the traders. There is, regretfully to this 
reviewer, rather scant mention about plants, 
particularly those discovered by, or first 
introduced by, the elder Bartram which 
have so greatly enriched our gardens. 

The book deals with natural history in 
general rather than in gardening. This is 
borne out by the selection of illustrations. 
There are twelve beautiful photographic 
reproductions of William Bartram’s draw- 
ings but they are mostly of birds, snakes 
and fishes. Only three are of plants. The 
eighteen charming line drawings by Fran- 
cis Lee Jacques also are mostly of birds, 
but thankfully there is included the most 
famous of the Bartram botanical discoveries 
and horticultural introductions, the Frank- 
lin tree. 

There is a brief account of its discovery 
and constant mention of the magnificence 
of the forest with its great magnolias, sweet 


and sour gums, bald cypress, walnut, chest- 
nut, and various oaks. 

William Bartram’s reverence for nature 
and his love for all wild life, and his 
spritual and religious views are apparent 
on almost every page. He mentions with 
particular reverence not only the beauty 
of the landscape in the calm of the moon- 
rise but also in uninhibited torrential down- 
pours and hurricane winds. More than 
once he criticizes his companions for killing 
deer or bears for sport, rather than for 
food or in self-protection. 

The places visited upon his journeys are 
fully described, but they are not discussed 
in particular chronological or geographical 
sequence so that the reader is often con- 
fused. Had the places and dates been made 
clearer in the text rather than in the Intro- 
duction or the Appendix, it would have 
been easier to read. 

The introduction and biographical sketches 
give the background of the two men and 
recount their various achievements. This 
reviewer was particularly pleased with the 
emphasis in the introduction that the two 
Bartrams two centuries ago held what we 
now call the “modern” belief that man 
should use his environment “wisely and not 
abuse it.” 

Referring to British planters of orange 
groves, the editor includes this quotation 
from “The Travels”— 

“I have often been affected with ex- 

treme regret at beholding the destruc- 
tion and devastation which has been 
committed or indiscreetly exercised... 
Some plantations have not a single 
tree (of the native forest) left.” 
And this two centuries before the era of the 
superhighway and the bulldozer! 

My attention has been called to two 
minor mistakes which should be corrected 
in the next printing. John Bartram’s first 
wife was Mary Maris — not Morris. The 
date of the publication of ‘The Travels” 
is given as 1791 in London. It should be 
1791 in Philadelphia, and 1792 in London. 

In relating how the Bartram House and 
garden were saved from destruction and 
made a park, it is to be regretted that the 
work of the John Bartram Association, 
which during the last half century has 
done so much to make possible the restora- 
tion, is not mentioned. 

These are minor matters. The book is 
fascinating in its presentation of our coun- 
try two centuries ago, and deserves wide 
reading and recognition. 

John C. Wister 
Former President, John Bartram Association 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


@ Have you a friend who would enjoy 
the privileges of membership in The 
New York Botanical Garden? 


@ Why not tell him about them—or if 
you prefer, please send his name to us 
and we shall be glad to mail him lit- 
erature describing the privileges of 
such membership. 


@ A member of The New York Botani- 
cal Garden also has the satisfaction of 
contributing to the advancement of the 
botanical and horticultural sciences. 


THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 
Bronx Park, New York 58, N. Y. 





MUSHROOMS (from page 5) 


tecs,’’ Botanical Museum Leaflet, Harvard 
University, vol. 7, no. 3, Feb. 21, 1939. See 
fnt. 2, p. 47. Letter was from Reko to J. N. 
Rose, U.S. National Museum, July 18, 1923, 
herbarium sheet no. 1745713, U.S. National 
Herbarium, Washington, D. C. 


6. Reko says he shipped the mushrooms to 
The New York Botanical Garden as well as 
Harvard University; Mitobotanica Zapoteca, 
p. 53. There is no record of them in the 
Garden. If they were received, they were 
probably in such bad condition that they 
were not preserved and no record was kept. 


. Shultes, Richard Evans: ‘‘Peyote and Plants 
Used in the Peyote Ceremony,” Botanical 
Museum Leaflet, Harvard University, vol. 4, 
no. &, April 12, 1937, pp. 136-7; ‘Peyote 
(Lophophora Williamsi) and Plants Confused 
with It,’’ Botanical Museum Leaflet, Harvard 
University, vol. 5, no. 5, Nov. 19, 1937, pp. 
69-73. 

La Barre, Weston: ‘“‘Native American Beers,” 
American Anthropologist, n.s. vol. 40, April- 


~] 


June, 1938, p. 234, ftn. 37; “‘The Peyote 
Cult,’’ Yale University Publications in An- 
thropology No. 19, 1938, p. 7 and App. 3. 


8. Shultes, Richard Evans: Botanical Museum 
Leaflet, Harvard University, vol. 7, no. 3, 
Feb. 21, 1939, “‘The Identification of Teonan- 
acatl;’’ also American Anthropologist, n.s. 
vol. 42, 1940, ‘“‘Teonanacatl, the Narcotic 
Mushroom of the Aztecs,’”’ pp. 429-443, and 
Johnson’s comments thereon, pp. 449-450. 


9. “The Agaricales (Mushrooms) in Modern 
Taxonomy,” Lilloa, Tomo xxii, University of 
Tucuman, Argentina, 1949, issued in June, 
1951; p. 506. 

10. Johnson, Jean Bassett: “‘The Elements of 
Mazatee Witchcraft,’ Ethnological Studies, 
9, 1939, Gothenburg Ethnographical Museum, 
Sweden. 

11. Wasson, V. P., and Wasson, . G.: Mush- 


rooms Russia and History, Pantheon Books, 
N. Y., 1957. Also Life, May 13, 1957, (Inter- 
national Edition, July 10, 1957; Life en Es- 
panol, June 3, 1957). Also This Week, June 
19, 1957. 

12. ‘‘Mushroom Ceremony of the Mazatec Indi- 
ans in Mexico,’”’ with commentary and trans- 
lation, Folkways Record & Service Corpora- 
tion, 117 West 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. The 
record bears the listing FRS8975. 

13. Heim, Roger: Comptes rendus, Académie 
des Sciences, tome 242, pp. 965-968, session 
of Feb. 20, 1956; pp. 1389-1395, session of 
March 12, 1956; tome 244, pp. 695-700, ses- 
sion of Feb. 4, 1957; in collaboration with 
Roger Cailleux, pp. 3109-3114, session of 
June 24, 1957; tome 245, pp. 597-603, session 
of Aug. 5, 1957; Also, Revue de Mycologie, 
‘“‘Notes preéeliminaires sur les Agarics hal- 
lucinogenes du Mexique,”’ tome xxii, fase. 1, 
May 15, 1957, pp. 58-79; fase. 2, Sept. 15, 
1957, pp. 183-207. These two contributions 
are available in a separate publication of 
the Laboratoire de Cryptogamie, Muséum 
National d’Histoire Naturelle.”” As we went 
to press, a further Comptesrendus concerning 
our mushrooms was scheduled for presenta- 
tion to the Académie des Sciences by Profes- 
sor Heim on Nov. 13, 1957. 


Books are Choice Gifts — 
a constant and useful symbol of 
friendship. Books reviewed in the 
GARDEN JOURNAL, and any other 
books on botany, horticulture, 
and kindred subjects, may be 
ordered through 
Book Service 
THE New York BoranicaL GARDEN 
Bronx Park, New York 58, N. Y. 
10%, Discount to Members 





ALLWOODII 
LACED PINKS 


The most exciting 


GARDEN CATALOG 
....in the world today 


See Wayside Gardens’ 1958 Spring Catalog .. . it is the nation-wide sensation 
in garden catalogs. Increased this spring to a mammoth 232-page book, it is 
filled from cover to cover with garden subjects as fresh as springtime and just 
as bright and beautiful. Discover for yourself the many rare and unusual things 
you get in this superb catalog. Hardy, fascinating items and cultural directions 
that no other garden catalog can offer. Featured are almost 1700 prize-winning 
roses, rare bulbs, flowering shrubs, trees, exotic lilies and hardy “Pedigreed”’ 
root-strength plants all grown and rigidly tested in America’s most 
carefully supervised nursery. 


ALLWOODII LACED PINKS. Enchanting pinks whose origin is both romantic and 
exciting. Years ago, when the Huguenot weavers were driven from the “low countries”, 
they settled in England around Paisley where they took to hybridizing pinks as a hobby. 
Eventually, they developed the delightful ‘“‘Lacemaker” pinks that are so very popular 
in England. The unusual colors, peculiar markings and rich, clove-like fragrance are 
superb for cutting and garden displays. 


New DWARF CANNAS. First truly dwarf Cannas. Developed by Wilhelm Pfitzer, 
famous German hybridizer. Immense flower clusters in soft pastel shades with lush green 
foliage bloom continuously all summer. Planted in tubs they are stunning for porch and 
terrace. Richly colorful in the shrub or perennial border. 


New MAGNOLIA, Dr. Merrill. Unlike other varieties, this beautiful ‘‘star-like” 
Magnolia is hardy as an oak, grows rapidly and transplants without difficulty. In Spring, 
branches are completely covered with snow-white drifts of exquisite flowers. 


New GERANIUM ENDRESSI, Wargrave Pink. A perfect little jewel of a plant 


for borders, rock gardens and edgings. From June to late September, nice compact plants 
are coverd with a profusion of lovely, clear pink flowers. Charming when grown with 
peacock-blue Grandiflorum. 


Two New HEMEROCALLIS. Wayside proudly Direct descendant of 
introduces two fabulous new Daylilies of the “lige lovely Hyperion 


same bloodline as the world-famous Hyperion, 
CORYLUS, Contorta. A rare and exciting considered by garden experts to be the finest of 


shrub that will be the conversation piece of all Hemerocallis. Like Hyperion, they thrive in 
your garden all year round. Its curiously wet or dry locations, in sun or shade, and create 
twisted, turned and almost corkscrew-like gorgeous color displays. Helios. Finest red Day- 
branches create an unusually lovely effect lily to date. True flame-red flowers with golden 
against the snow in winter. Often referred to rays at base rival the brilliance of the setting sun. 
as the “Harry Lauder’s Walking Stick Bush” Masses of 5” flowers bloom freely on upright 
because of its striking resemblance to one of stalks. Apollo. Great quantities of exquisite, 
Harry's famous canes. Slow growing and easily apricot-yellow flowers bloom on slender 30” 
cared for, it does well in sun or shade. Height stems. Noted for its freedom of bloom and vi- 
about 7 feet tall, when mature. brant, exciting new color. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
. HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get your copy, please enclose $1.00, to cover postage and handling costs of this heavy € Bs, 

book. The worthwhile new things shown above are but a few of the 1700 worthwhile new me 

introductions and popular favorites offered in Wayside’s Spring Catalog. It features Amer- 

ica’s largest and most complete selection of the newest and best roses, flowering shrubs 

and trees, rare bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” plants. 232 pages, filled with hundreds of ' a v4 

true-color illustrations and helpful cultural directions for each item. fe — Nes ty HEMEROCALLIS 
a : Apollo 
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